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A.!. ROOT, - MEDINA, O. 
A. 1. ROOT, Eviror. 
ERNEST R. ROOT, - - ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
J. T. CALVERT, BUSINESS MANAGER. 











Terms. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.80; three 
years, $2.50; five years, $3.75, in advance; or two 
copies to one address, $1.8; three copies, $2.50; 
he copies, $3.75. These térms apply both to the 
Jnited States, Canada, and Mexico. To all other 
countries in the Universal Postal Union, 18 cents 


the P. U., 42 cents per annum extra. 


Discontinuances. f 
ders are received for its discontinuance, 


ther notice if the first ts not heeded. Any subscrib- 
er whose subscription hus expired, wishing his 
journal discontinued, will please drop us a card at 
once; otherwise we shall assume that ine wishes his 
journal continued, and will pay for it soon. If you 
wish your journal discontinued at the end of the 
time paid for. say so in ordering, and your wishes 
will be respected. 

Terms to Agents Who Secure Subscriptions. 
Clubs to different postoffices, 90 cents each; or to 
the same postoffice, 75 cents each, providing that 


the names secured are for not less than $1.00 each, | 


nor advertised for less than $1.00. In other words, 
a subscriber who, by personal solicitation, secures 


subscriptions in his own locality, may retain 25 | 


cents for every name tuken for $1.00; but at least 


half the names 8 secured must be new, and cash | 


must accompany order. 

Receipts for Money. We send no receipt for 
subscription money. The change of the date on the 
littie label shows you that the money has been 
duly received, and credited. During December and 
January it sometimes takes us three or four weeks 
before the date is changed. If the label is 
changed in six weeks write us, but don't wriie be- 
fore that time. 

How to Send Momey. You can send money at 
our risk by P.O. order, express money-order, or 
bank check or draft, and where none of these means 
are available, by registered letter 
any other way is at your risk. We pay no exchange 
or express charges on money 


draft, if not made payable to order of A. |. Root 
If you neglect this it will have to be sent back to 
you 
Our Responsibility. Although we do not hold 
ourselves responsible for losses that may ovceur in 
deal with our advertisers, we take every precau 
tion to admit only responsible men in our col- 
umns 
Rates of Advertising. On not less thai 5 lines, 
ver single insertion, and for a uniform space each 
ssue, our rates per nonpareil line are as follows: 
RATES. 
..200¢ 
.19¢ 
18e 


SS REINCRNG, WOT TIO an ok scene cs cca cesendc 


| Circulars s Catalogues 
“ inehes space, le per line less than 


16e 


ve, 2c per line less 


$ space, 5c per line more than | 


mean 7, of an inch of space 
Twelve nonpareil lines of 
one inch. Remember that 
‘” may have only two or 

‘t may measure 24 non- 


nents we will allow an 
‘nt. 


» Medina, ©. 





per he extra for postage. To all countries out of | 
; | U.S. Official Postal Guide, 


The journal is sent until or- | 
We give | 
due notice when the subscription expires, and fur- | 


not | 


‘Pure 


Money sent in | 


Be sure to sign your | 
express mouey-order, or indorse your check or | 





CLUBBING LIst. 


We will send GLEANINGS with— 

The American Bee Journal, weekly, 
The Bee-Keepers' Keview, 
American Bee-Keeper, 
The Canadian Bee Journal, weekly, ( 
American Apiculturist, ( .75) 
Progressive Bee-Keeper, ( 50) 
The British Bee Journal. (1.50) 
All of the above journals, 


($1.00) 

(1.00) 
( 50) 
Th) 


American Agriculturist, 
American Gardening, 
Prairie Farmer, 

Rural New-Yorker, 
Farm Journal, ( .50) 
Sc‘entific American, (3.00) 
Ohio Farmer, (1.00) 
Country Gentleman, (25) 
(2 Wu) 
(1 50) 
(1.00) 
(1.00) 
( .50) 
( .50) 


[| Above Rates include all Postage in U.S. and Canada. ] 


($1.50) 
(1.00) 
(1.00) 
(2.00) 


Sunday-School Times, weekly, 
Drainage and Farm Journal, 
Fanciers’ Monthly, 
Illustrated Home Journal, 
Orchard and Garden, 


Hebblewhite & Co., 369 George St., Sidney, New 
South Wales, are our authorized agents for Austra- 
liaand adjacent islands. All remittances for sub- 
seriptions to GLEANINGS should be made to them. 
Subscription price, 5 shillings per annum postpaid. 





Adulterated Extracted Honey 


is never labeled with the name and ad 
dress of a BEE-KEEPER. If labeled at 
all it bears the name of PACK- 


ING OR MIXING-HOUSE, Comb honey can 


some 


not be successfully counterfeited or 


aduiterated, but all 


Honey, 


the kind that comes from hives, whether 
comb or extracted, should have the pack- 
ages appropriately adorned with 


Honey Labels, 


neatly the name 
the producer. Nothing 
that HONEY IS 
the bee-keeper 
for doing all 


printed, and bearing 
and address of 
goes so far to prove 
HONEST as the name of 
himself. Our facilities 
kinds of honey-label work in one or 
the and we can 
Send for our special label 


applicw 


more colors are best, 
do it cheap. 
catalogue of samples, free on 


tion. 


for Bee-Keepers. 


is another one of our specialties. Hav- 
ing, as we do, the best of printing facili 
ties, skilled workmen, and an enormously 
large collection of apicultural cuts, we 
are ina position to do you good work, 
and cheap. Send for our prices and same 
ples, free on application, 


A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, O. 
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DON’T FORGET 
—THAT THE— 


PECOS VALLEY, 


The Fruit Belt of New Mexico, 


Offers better advantages for persons desir- 
ing to engage in fruit culture than any other 
place on the continent. 

Note the following table, showing growths made 
by various fruit trees, shade trees, grapevines, etc., 
during the past summer: 

Name of P.O. 
Grower. Address. 
Witt Bros., Eddy, N. M., 

Raisin Grape, 


Growth in 


Tree or Vine. feet, inch. 


“ 


F. G. Campbell, Eddy, N. M., 
Black Locust, 
Blankenship, wt N. M., 


_ 


Box Elder, 
Mulberry, 
Lombardy Poplar, 
Castor Bean, 
as. Hogg, Seven Rivers, N. M., 
Peach, 
Cottonwood, 
R. M. Gilbert, Seven Rivers, N. M., 
Osage Orange, 
Native Willow, 
Pecan, 
Blackwalnut, 
Plum, 
Mulberry, 
Witt Bros. have several cottonwoods, 9 
ears old, that are 62 to 64 inches in cireum- 
erence and over 60 feet high. Mr. Hogg 
has a peach-tree 3 years old from the seed 
that is 34 inches in diameter and 17 feet 5 
inches high. He has a cottonwood 4 years 
old that is 28 inches in circumference. Mr. 
Gilbert has a pecan-tree 6 years old that is 
24 inches in circumference and 22 feet high. 
He has a blackwalnut-tree 3 years old, from 
the seed, that is 12 inches in circumference, 
11 feet 10 inches high, and that bore several 
walnuts this year. Maynard Sharpe, of 
Eddy, has 2 peach-trees, 2 years old, from 
the seed, that bore and matured 7 peaches 
this year. He has 1 apple-tree, 2 years, from 
the seed, that bore 3 apples the past season. 
Apples, Peaches, Pears, Apricots, Nec- 
tarines, Figs, Prunes, Almonds ; Muscat, 
Tokay, Muscatelle, and other varieties of 
Grapes now in successful bearing in this 
Valley. Over 1000 acres of Muscat Grapes 
being planted this year. 
Send for maps, illustrated book, etc. 


PECOS IRRIGATION & IMPROVEMENT CO., 


EDDY, NEW MEXICO. 
«@" ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGA 


LOCATION 


Is a big point, in supplying pros: ours gives you 
low freight rates. 8 we sell low, you should have 
our circular of supplies. 1-18db 


I, J. STRINGHAM, 92 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 


Please mention this paper. 
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Yellow, Extra, Excellent 


Italian Queens —* Tested, $1.50 Jf" Two-frame 
for sale in June Jy Untested, $1 fy Nucleus with 
at Chenangof§ Order early J Queen, $2.00. 
Valley Apiary “Send for list “’ Don’t pass by 
Mrs. OLIVER COLE, Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 
Please mention this paper. 


DON’T STOP ME! Iam going to send 
at once to C. W. PHELPS & CO.’S 
Wholesale and Retail Foundation Fac- 
tory, Binghamton, N. Y..for a free sam- 
ple of Honey Comb Foundation, and buy 

















BEF-HIVE Dovetailed or Otherwise. 
9 All Kinds of Bee Supplies. 
Write for free catalogue. W.H. PUTNAM, 

@ in responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 

BANDED ITALIAN BEES, Tested, $1.00; 
4 Untested, 60c; Selected tested, $1.25; one 2- 
$1.50. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
STEWART BROS., Sparta, Tenn. 

LEATHER-COLORED ITALIAN 
One untested, $1.00; six, $5.50; twelve, $10.00; one 

tested, $1.50; six, $8.00; twelve, $15.00; selected for 

pape | early, each, $2.50; one year old tested, in 
Y, 

old queens, each, 50c. Descriptive catalogue mailed 

free’on application. 

$13db A. E. MANUM, Bristol, Vt. 

a specialty, but every thing found in ApIARyY. Bees- 

wax wanted. Cc. E. LUKENS, 

19 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


all of my Bee Supplies of them. Its THE place. 
8-18db River Falls, Pierce Co., Wis. 
frame nucleus, tested queen, #.00; untested, 
QUEENS. 
June only, $1.25; six, $7.00; twelve, $13 00. Two-year- 
Ga Ip responaing to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 
6-7d 





GLOBE BEE-VEIL 


« By Mail for $1.00. 
Acenter rivet holds 5 spring-steel 
, cToss-bars like a globe to support the 
bobinetVeil. These button to a neat 
« brass neck-band, holding it firmly. 
It is easily put together; notrouble 
* to puton, or take off. An absolute 
pemectes against any insect that 
ies. Will go over my A ordinary 
sized hat; can be worn in bed with- 
out discomfort; fits any head; does not obstruct the 
vision; folds compactly, and can be carried in the 
ket: in short, itis invaluable to any one whom 
jes bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bee - Keepers’ « Supplies. 


Weare puanenet to furnish bee-keepers with sup- 
lies promptly and at lowest rates. Estimates glad 
urnished, and correspondence solicited. Our goods 

are all first-class in quality and kag ree Cat- 

alogue sent free. Reference, First National Bank, 

Sterling, Ill. Address 1-24db 

WM. McCUNE & ©0., 
Sterling, Illinois. 
(ln responding to this acverti cient mention GLEANINGS 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturer 


and Dealer in BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS A SPECIALTY, 
AS GOOD AS THE BEST. 
W. E. SMITH, 
Successor to Smith & Smith, 


Kenton, Haroin Co., Ono. 
In writing advertisers please mention this paper. 








Send for catalogue. 
btfdb 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Capital Bee-keepers’ Association will meet in the Super- 
visor’s Room of the Court-house, Springfield, Ills., at 10 a. M., 
May 25, 1892. C. E. Yocum, Sec , Sherman, III. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BEE CULTURE. May 15. 


make their living by raising crops under glass and 
under cloth; and this new matter of warming the 
ground by steam carried through common drain 
tile, so as to force crops without the aid of either 
glass or cloth is going to be very fully considered. 
The price of the book will be 35 cts.; by mail, post- 
— 40 cts. The engravings alone will cost over a 
vundred dollars. 


SELLING ONION-PLANTS. 

This is the exciting topic now with plant-growers. 
ia | much every vegetuble-plant grower has 
raised more or less of them, but no one has enough 
to supply the demand. The prevailing price seems 

$1.00 per 1000 as they come from the seed-bed; 
and where they are raised so as to have them, the 
greater part of them, the size of a common lead- 
pencil when set out, they go off like hot cakes; and 
there is money in raising the plants for sale, too, I 
tell you. At present we have a large stock of 
Prizetaker and White Victoria. They will be large 
enough to transplant in very few days, and we hope 
to have enough for all demand; but I tell you, peo- 
ple are going for them lively. The postage ona 
thousand plants depends somewhat on the size; but 
it generally runs from 26 to 50 cents. 


to be 








CORRECTION, 


Since the editorial on adulterated honey on page 
887 went to press (see beginning of the next to the 
last paragraph) we have just received a letter from 
Chas. F. Muth, to the effect that he did not send sam- 
ples of any honey to Prof. Wiley to be analyzed, 
and which, as stated elsewhere, were, by the 

rofessor pronounced adulterated. We were mis- 
informed on this point, and therefore in justice 
to Prof. Wiley, make this correction. Our readers 
will therefore make a note of this. 


LAWN-MOWERS. 


Now is the time for trimming the lawns and bee- 
yards to make them neat and attractive. You can 
not do this successfully without a good lawn-mower. 
We are prepared to supply you with one of the best 
mowers on the market at prices lower than former 
years. We sell the Globe in five sizes, as foilows: 
10 in., $4.65; 12 in., $5.00; 14 in., $5.35; 16 in., $5.65; 18 
in., 36.00. We have also the Young America, a sin- 
gle driver, in two sizes, as follows: 10 in., only $8.50; 
12 in., $4.20. In lots of 2 at atime, 3 per cent off; 3 
together, 5 per cent off; 50r more in one order, 10 
per cent off. The quantity may be made up of as- 
sorted sizes, and both kinds if desired. 

OUR INDUSTRIAL BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE, ETC. 

We have now in stock, ready to send out, five 
books, as follows: The A BC of Potato Culture; 
The Winter Care of Horses and Cattle; The ABC 
of Strawberry Culture; Tile Drainage; Maple Sugar 
and the Sugar-Bush. The regular price of the 
above would be $2.00. If ordered all at once, how- 
ever, we will furnish them postpaid for only $1.50; 
if sent by freight or express with other goods, only 
$1.25. For onty 25 cts. more we will include the 
book on tomato culture, as described below. 


THE NEW BOOK ON TOMATO CULTURE. 


Well, it has got started, and the title-page reads: 
“Tomato Culture; In three parts; Part First, Toma- 
to Culture in the South; Part Second, Tomato Cul- 
ture Especially for Canning-factories; Part Third, 
Plant-growing for Market, and High-pressure Gar- 
dening in General; A Practical Book for those who 
Work under either Glass or Cloth as Protection 
from Frost; by J. W. Day, D. Cummins, and A, I. 
Root.” The first 32 pages are already printed; but 
if you are in a hurry to make use of the informa- 
tion it contains, send us the price of the book now 
and we will send the proof-sheets as fast as they 
come from the press, and a complete bound book as 
soon as it is finished. We make this offer because 
it usually takes several months to finish a book 
complete, make engravings, etc. ; and at the same 
time the matter contained in one of these industrial 
books may save you many dollars, even in a single 
season. Part LI1., by A. I. Root, will contain a chap- 
ter headed, “ How to Support a Family on a Quarter 
of an Acre of Ground.” In order to be sure that I 
am right in my undertaking, I have visited, and ex- 
pect to visit, all the prominent men I know of who 








By the pound, 90 cents. Untested 
queens from imported mother, 90 cts. 
‘Two-frame nuclei, both frames con- 
taining brood with all adhering bees, 
aud untested queen from imported 


ITALIAN mother, $2.00. Tested ae $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BEES. “Tastes, at nd Ind. 


Please mention this paper. 


ITALIAN QUEENS FREE > 


With supplies. Root’s Dovetailed hives and all oth- 
er supplies cheap. Write fur particulars and save 
money. A. F. MCADAMS, Columbus Grove, O. 


Please mention this paper. 9tfdb 





FOR SALE! Box Machines. 


° 2 Cut-Off Tables, Root’s 
make; 2 Rip Tables: 1 18-inch Frank Pony Planer; 
1 12-inch Cigar-Box Planer; 1 Shimer Box Board 
Matcher. Allin good shape. Willsell part or all 
at once. Counter-shafts and belts go with machines. 
Will sell cheap. 

W. D. SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 


Please mention this paper. 


QUEENS FREE. 


Italians, untested, 75c. Warranted, $1.00. Tested, 
$1.25. One Choice Breeder Given Away with 
each dozen. Five-Banded Golden Queens, #1 
to $2. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

F. Uv. MORROW, Wallaceburg, Ark. 


Please mention this paper. 





FOR CAS EL. 

Pure Italian queens in June and after, one untest- 
ed, 80c; % dozen, $4.50. Tested queens, $1.50 each. 
Guarantee safe arrival. Address 10d 

D. E. ALDERMAN, CLINTON, SAMPSON C0., N.C. 








ABC OF 


STRAWBERRY + CULTURE. 


A + BOOK ¢ FOR ¢ BEGINNERS. 


BY T. B. TERRY. 


This is Terry’s latest and best work, and has re- 
ceived some very high words of praise. Who that 
keeps bees does not also have a little garden-patch? 
If you would learn to raise in it that most luscious 
of all fruit, the strawberry, with the best results, 
you can not be without this little book. Even if 
you don’t grow strawberries you will be the better 
for reading it. Pages one-half size of this. Fully 
illustrated; 144 pages. Price 35c; by mail, 40c. 


A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, O. 
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HONEY COLUMN. 


CITY MARKETS. 


NEw YORK.—Honey.— Very little demand for comb 
honey; season about over; quite a little of it on 
the market; that is, buckwheat and fair, but no 
fancy. Quite a little demand for extracted southern 
honey. with very little on the market; none coming 
in of any account. Prices range from 65@75c per 
gallon; demand for clover and buckwheat extracted 
on the decrease. Clover, 6%@7; buckwheat, @6. 

Beeswax keeps firm at 27@29. 

May 10. CHAS. ISRAEL & BRo., 

110 Hudson St., New York. 








KANSAS Crtry.—Honey.—Demand poor, with supply 
well cleaned up. We quote: Comb, 1-lb., fancy, 
12; dark, 8@9. Extracted, white, 7; dark, 5@6. 
Beeswax, none on the market. 

May 9. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 

614 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Sr. Louis.—Honey.— New extracted is arriving; | 


some few inquiries. Sales moderate. We quote: 
Extracted, 5@5%; cans, 64%@7. No demand for comb 


honey. Beeswax, 27%. 
May 9. D. G. Tutt Gro. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—The continued cool weather 
and short maple-sugar season has favored the con- 
tinued sale of comb honey, and we would have clos- 
ed out all of our stock had we not received three or 
four small consignments during the past week. 
Prices continue unchanged, 5@10. Extracted, 6@8. 

Beeswax, 26@28. CHaAs. McCuLLocs & Co., 

May 9. Albany, N. Y. 


CuicaGo. — Honey. —Very little change since last 
quotations; comb is slow, but offerings are not 
large. Extracted is yy and prices firm at 
6@7@8, clover bringing the highest price. 

Beeswax, 27. R. A. BURNETT, 

May 7. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Tl. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—There is a general dullness 
prevailing in the demand for comb honey, with 
prices nominal at 12@14 for best white in a jobbing 
way. Demand for extracted honey was slow for the 
last few weeks, at 5@& on arrival. 

Beeswax. — Demand fair, at 25@27 for good to 
choice yellow on arrival. 

May 9. 





Cuas. F. MutH & Son, 
Cincinnati, O. 
Boston. — Honey. — No change in the honey- 
market. Slow sale, and fair stock on hand. 
May 9. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
Boston, Mass. 
DetrRoitT.—Honey.—No change in prices since last 
quotations, and not much honey left to quote. 
Beeswax, in fair demand, 27@28. 
May 9. M. H. Hunt, 
Bell Branch, Mich. 


KANSAS City.—Honey.—The demand for comb 
honey does not increase very fast. Sales slow. No. 
l white comb 13@1l4c; No. 2, 12@13; No. 1 amber, 11 
@12; No. 2, 6@8. Extracted, white, 6@6%; amber, 6; 
dark, 5. Beeswax, 23@27. 

CLEMONS, MASON & Co., 

May 10. Kansas City, Mo. 








JUST OUT! 


T\LE = DRAINAGE. 


BY W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, A. M., LL. D., 

Formerly Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
and late President of the lowa State Agricultural Col- 
lege. At present Associate Editor of the 
Ohio Farmer. 

This is a valuable companion to our other rural 
books. It embraces the experience of forty years 
of one of our foremost practical agriculturists, who 
has laid with his own hands over 15 miles.ef tile. 

Price 35c; by mail, 40c. nih 

A.!. ROOT, MECINA, OHIO. 
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Japanese Buckwheat, 








This is one of the most profitable of farm crops, 
and is especially valuable to the bee-keeper because 
of the pasturage it affords for the bees. It is har- 
vested within three months from the time it is 
sown. Under fair treatment it yields 50 bushels to 
the acre, and rarely brings less than 50e per bushel. 
The time for seeding is at hand and we ure prepared 
with several hundred bushels of choice seed, which 
we will sell as long as it lasts at the following 
prices. Former years we have run short and had to 
advance prices in June so as to supply orders with- 
outa loss. We hope to have enough this year for 
| allorders, but we advise you not to put off ordering 
too long. 

Per bushel, $1.00; % bushel. 60c; per peck, 35c; 1 
lb., 5c. If wanted by mail, add 9c for postage. Two 
bushels for $1.90; 10 bushels or more, 90e per bushel. 
Above prices include bags to ship in. 


A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 





r TELL you what, Jones, Levering 
a Bros. sell the best goods and at 

the lowest price of any one I’ve 
AY struck yet. The largest and best 
+ equipped 


* Bee - Hive Factory 


in the West. The Dovetailed Hive 
and New Hoffman self - spacing 
Frame a specialty. Every thing 
used by practical bee-keepers at 
wholesale and retail. Send for their 
free Illustrated Price List, and 
save money. Supply Dealers, send 
for their Wholesale List. Address 


EVERING BROS., 


Wiocta, Cass Co., Iowa. 
Please mention this paper. 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


We make the best goods and sell them cheap. 

Our Sections are far the best on the market. 

Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- 
ry in the world. 

Our goods are known as the best throughout the 
United States and Europe. 

Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


(ln responding to this advertisement mention GLKANINGS, 





6tfdb 
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FOR 1892 AND A FINE, TESTED, ITALIAN QUEEN, OF LAST YEAR'S 


REARING, FOR $1.75. EITHER ALONE, $1.00. 


FOR $2.00, THE 


REVIEW, THE QUEEN AND THE SO CT. BOOK, ‘‘ ADVANCED BEE 


CULTURE,’’ WILL BE SENT. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, FLINT. MICH. 


P. S.—If not acquainted with the Review, send ten cents for three late but different issues. 





TT PAYS 


To order the best made poate. For Fine 
Sections, Foundation, Perforated Zinc, 
Queen Excluders, and the best hive for 
comb honey now before the public, order 
of Dr. Tinker. PRICES GREATLY RE- 
DUCED. Address for catalogue 


Dz. G. L. Tnrxzn, New Philadelphia, 0. 


Please mention this paper. 81ldb 


YOUNC QUEENS READY 


to mail to any one, anywhere at any time, in the 
U.S. or Canada. ITALIANS, untested, $1.00; 3, 
$2.75; 6, $5.00; per dozen, $9.00. Tested, reared lust 
season, $2.00; 3 for $5.00. Two-frame nucleus, with 
any queen, $1.25 extra. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Send for circular of Dovetailed Hiv Smokers, 
Foundation, Drones, etc. Money -order office, 
Clifton. COLWICK & COLWICK, NORSE, TEX. 
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CENTS WILL BUY A GOOD 2-STORY 

L. Hive. $1.00 Will Buy 100 L. 

Brood Frames. $1.00 Will Buy a Nice 

Golden Italian Queen. Please Write 
for our Circular Before you Buy your Supplies. 


W.H. BRICHT, Mazeppa, Minn. 


Please mention this paper. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Untested queens ready to mail on receipt of order, 
at $1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen. Tested queens, 
reared in 1891, 8ame price as untested. After the 
first of June I will sell untested queens at T5c each; 
% doz., $4.00; per doz., $7.50. Mailed promptly on 
receipt of order; reared from imported stock or se- 
lect stock. W.A. COMPTON, Lynnville, Tenn. 


13 1n respoudiug vo Luis advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 
SUPPLIES wiottsa 
—AND— 

BK WHOLESALE. 


Everything usedin the Apiary. 

Greatest variety and largest stock 
in the West. New catalog, 54 illustrated es, 
free to bee-keepers. £& RED 0A, iw. 


In writing advertisers please mention this paper. 


CARNIOLAN BEES AND QUEENS. 
They beat them all. Never 
have dysentery. All queens reared from select im- 
»orted mothers. Untested, 50c; 12 for $5.00. Tested, 
1.00; 12 for $10.00. Select tested, $1.50. Descriptive 
—— Jordan, Ind. 

















circular free. A. Ie 





FOR SALE. 
LARGEST BEE SUPPLY 


BUSINESS IN CANADA. 
Reputation all over America. 


A Snap for some enterprising business 
man or firm. Good reasons for selling; 
only #2000 or $3000 required. Send for 
particulars. Address 


DR. R. §. CHEFFEY, Beeton, Ont. 
FOR SALE—100 COLONIES 


of Italian and hybrid bees in 8-frame Langstroth 
hives. Price, for Italians, $4.003 hybrids, $3.50 
each, free on board cars here. A liberal discount 
for more than five colonies. I guarantee safe de- 
livery. THOMAS GRIMM, Jefferson, Jeff. Co., Wis. 
910d Please mention this paper. 


FIVE-BANDED GOLDEN ITALIANS. 


Untested 3 or 5 banded stock, $1.00; six for $5.00. 
Tested 3-banded, $1.25; 5-banded, $2.00; hybrids, 35c. 
Full colonies, nuclei, and supplies cheap; catalogue 
free. CHAS. H. 1 HIES, Steeleville, Il. 

Please mention this paper. 


ELMER HUTCHINSON 


Has moved to VASsAR, TUSCOLA Co., Micn. He can 
furnish untested queens in April and May, raised 
from one of his Golden Italian 5-banded queens, 
that took FIRST PREMIUM at the Detroit Exposition 
the last two years, for $1.15 each, or 6 for %.uv. Or- 
ders will be filled for me in a and May bya 
queen-breeder in the South, who has one of my best 
breeding queens. Orders promptly filled and safe 
arrival guaranteed. Make money orders payable 
at Vassar. -l. db 


POSITIVELY 


By return mail, beautiful young warranted Italian 
queens, at $1.00 each. Tested, $1.50. A select tested 
yellow-to-the-tip breeder, $2.00. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. w. > Lavaca, Ark. 


DrIwDw YoU HVvER SEE 
One of our 5-banded red-clover queens? 100 lbs. of 
clover honey in poor seasons. Send for descriptive 
circular free. LEININGER BROS., 
Ttfdb Ft. Jennings, Ohio. 

















Porter’s Spring Bee-Escape. 


We guarantee it to be the best escape known, and far 
superior to all others. If, on trial of from one to adoz- 
en, you do not find them so, or if they do not prove sat- 


isfactory in every way, return them by mail within 90 £ 


days after receipt, and we will refund your money. 
PRICES :—Each, by_ mail, stpaid, with full direc- 

tions, 20c; per dozen, $2.25. nd for circular and testi- 

monials.- Supp!y dealers, send for wholesale prices. 


10tfdb R, & E. C. PORTER, LEWISTOWN, ILL. 
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“AND HOME: 
‘INTERESTS: 


Vol. XX. 


STRAY STRAWS 

WHAT a spring! 

THESE STRAWS average longer than usual. 
Wet weather always makes straw grow long. 

Epiror Cowan is making a tour in North 
Africa. Now he can procure pure Punies per 
private purchase right in the town of Punic, 
Punie province. 

BINGHAM has made his smoker still better by 
giving it a crooked nozzle with a cool handle, 
so you needn’t turn it upside down to use, nor 
burn your fingers filling it. 

FRIEND NEWMAN thinks it is time to raise 
the question as to the best date for holding the 
convention at the World’s Fair. Make a mo- 
tion, T. G. How would the last of September do? 

ANTS IN HIVES can be driven away, says the 
B. B. J., by a liberal sprinkling of powdered 
naphthaline. The Indiana Farmer says a free 
use of common salt will produce the same result. 

A STANDARD SECTION 414x4!4¢x1%¢ has been 
adopted by the Utah Association. Good move. 
They also resolved, that, hereafter. *‘ honey 
shall be sold by such standard instead of by 
weight.”’ 

IsN’r THERE just a little bit of confusion 
about speaking of absorbents as synonymous 
with upward ventilation? May there not be 
absorbents with tight covers as well as with 
upward ventilation? 

GOLDEN Punics is what Alley says he’s going 
to have before the season of 1892 is over. Next 
year I suppose he’l] tackle the common blacks, 
yut a few yellow stripes on them, and then we'll 
1ave Golden Blacks. 

EpItoR NEWMAN is again at his post, “ rested 
and invigorated.” Like a sensible man, he 
has resolved to husband his strength and let 
some things go. If kindly wishes would 
strengthen him, he ought to be a pretty strong 
man. 

I rooK my bees out of the cellar April 7, and 
I think it was all right, as they were in bad 
condition from not having had fire in the cellar. 
But with fire through the winter, I think they 
would have been better off in the cellar till 
May 1. 

WARPED BOARDS can be treated as advised 
on page 342, but I’ll tell you a better way, if it’s 
warm weather. Just lay them on the ground 
in the sun, hollow side down, without any wet- 
ting, and see if they don’t come “straight as a 
board.” 

ALLEN PRINGLE (C. B. J.) thinks I ought to 
geta Webster. Got one, friend Pringle, but it 
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No. 10. 
doesn’t make available mean *‘in readiness,” or 
*get-at-able.” I’m afraid such definitions are 
hardly available. Where did you get them, 
anyhow ? 

THIS SPRING I've used 45 of the old-fashioned 
Miller feeders, the bees going up at the sides, 
and 22 with the Warner improvement, the bees 
going up in the middle. To my surprise I don’t 
find that the bees make any difference. It cer- 
tainly seems they ought to. 

FROM MEDINA [ have a beautiful specimen 
of imbedding wire by electricity, and Fred T. 
Hayes sends me some thin surplus foundation 
perfectly wired by the same method. He says 
it is the outgrowth of Miss Wilson’s heat moth 
od, which he used satisfactorily last year. 

A NEW sysTEM Of working bees, by Mr. Wells, 
is making some stirin England. He puts two 
colonies side by side, with a perforated dumm 
between, and queen-excluder over, having both 
colonies work in the same supers, and reports 
great success. But it seems to increase the 
tendency to swarm. 

ELECTRICITY takes the premium for imbed- 
ding wire in foundation. It makes a more reg- 
ular job of it than Emma does with ordinary 
heat, and her plan is ahead of any previous 
imbedding. Just looks as if the wire grew 
there. Now, friend Root, if you can get up 
cheap batteries, may be the rest of us can use 
electricity. 

I MOVED 28 colonies of bees about 10 rods, 
May 4. Shut them up before flying in the 
morning, moved them to their new location, 
and opened them at dark, putting a board in 
front of each hive. Set a hive with two empty 
combs in the old location, to catch returning 
bees. Got less than a pint. Gave them to a 
weak colony. 

I VALUE supply-dealers more than I did. 
This spring I wanted some more feeders in a 
hurry, and had the stuff cut here because I 
thought I hadn’t time to send to Medina. I 
found, after I had them made, that I could have 
ordered them by telegraph, and had them sent 
by express ready made, at less expense than the 
stuff ready to nail cost me here. 


l- 


PRoF. Cook, speaking of a law against spray- 
ing fruit-trees while in bloom, says, on p. 323, 
*T do not think such alaw mon need to be 
used much, if ever; but as an educator it would 
do signal service.”’ Don’t you think it would be 
a good thing, professor, to have a law to prevent 
my planting an apiary on ground fully occupied 
by you, not to be used much, you know, * but as 
an educator” ? 

I wonperR if, for once, Doolittle hasn’t got 
things a little mixed when he speaks on p. 326 
about bees gnawing foundation when put on 
too early. I generally put on sections before 
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bits of white wax are seen—not because it is 
better, but because it suits my convenience bet- 
ter—and I never observed any foundation gnaw- 
ed at that time, but I’ve had foundation badly 
nawed after storing ceased. Still, I may not 
1ave observed closely enough before harvest. 


Mrs. AXTELL properly raises the question, 
“If hybrids are really as good honey-producers 
as the pure race, then why charge more for the 
pure?” Even if hybrids were as good as the 
pure, it does not follow that successive genera- 
tions of hybrids would not deteriorate. Some 
dairymen think half-breed Jerseys as good as 
the pure; but they say their herds would rap- 
idly deteriorate if they used only half-breeds for 
breeding. 

THE WIGGLING that Mrs. Axtell talks about 
on p. 324, is, I think, entirely different from the 
back and forward “raking” spoken of in C. B. 

. The “wiggling,” I have oftenest seen by 
bees on the comb; the “raking.” never any- 
where except on the outside of the hive. Lately 
I have seen it suggested that bees wriggle in 
this way in order to help them disgorge the 
contents of the honey-sac. But there doesn’t 
seem enough of it for that. 














EXPERIMENTS IN APICULTURE; HISTORY 
AND SUGGESTION. | 


PROF. COOK GIVES AN OUTLINE OF WHAT HAS 
BEEN DONE. 











Dear Mr. Editor:—The subject of experi- 
ments in bee-keeping is one that has taken 
much of my thought for years; and so the arti- 
cle in the current volume of GLEANINGS, p. 228, 
from the able pen of one of our most expert bee- 
keepers, the late president of the American 
Association, was read with no slight interest. 
Iam glad that he and the American Associa- 
tion are moving in this direction. I believe he 
is the chairman of a committee to look after 
this matter. Iam glad that this isso. Such 
action is wise. I believe the government, which 
is looking after the interests of almost all in- 
dustries in very telling ways, should not over- 
look that of bee-keeping. Iam also quite cer- 
tain that, if bee-keepers demand recognition, 
and ask aid, the government will not be slow to 
render all possible assistance. 

HISTORY. 

The present Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Hon. Edwin Willits, is a man of great 
breadth, and so has the broadest sympathy with 
all useful work. He recognizes in apiculture 
an industry that has men of the noblest fiber in 
its ranks: that gathers up what would other- 
wise be a waste product. and hands it forth to 
feed the people, thus adding to the nation’s 
wealth; that does a great though unrecognized 
service in securing more perfect fertilization 
of the flowers of our fruits and vegetables, thus 
adding immensely to the fruitage of our helds, 
gardens, and orchards. Such breadth of knowl- 
edge and such interest in all that is useful has 
made him the earnest friend of bee-keepers, as 
of all other useful citizens. Just as he was 
leaving his duties as president of this college, 
where he had done most excellent service, to 
assume the still more arduous duties of his pres- 
ent position. I talked over with him the whole 
field of apicultural experimentation, and told 
him where I thought the United States govern- 
ment could and should assist the bee-keepers in 
their work. He assured me that bee-keepers, 
as well as those of other industrial pursuits, 
should receive attention, and, when possible, 
aid and encouragement, so far as he was able to 
secure such service. 
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The next year after Dr. E. Willits assumed 
his duties I was in Washington, and was asked 
by both Dr. Willits and Dr. C. V. Riley, who. as 
head of the Division of Entomology, would 
naturally have supervision of experiments in 
apiculture, if,in case the Department wished 
to carry on experiments in apiculture, the bees 
at this college could be secured for such work. 
I replied that I thought they could be had for 
such purposes. In the autumn of 1890 Dr. C. V. 
Riley visited me here at the college, and asked 
me if I would supervise experiments here for 
the government. I said I would do so if he 
would employ a good apiarist to take charge of 
the work. I told him that I thought the best 
service which the government could render was 
to secure bees from the Orient; that there 
might be bees in the East that were superior to 
ours. and that this was work that private en- 
terprise ought not to have to undertake: there 
were possibilities in this direction that the gov- 
ernment ought to rn the knowledge thus 
gained would be valuable to science: and if no 
practical good came from it, it would still be 
worth the time and money necessary to the 
enterprise. I also urged that Mr. Frank Ben- 
ton was just the man to attempt this work. I 
think an unsuccessful effort was made to effect 
this importation of foreign bees. The experi- 
mental work. I suggested, was in the line of our 
previous work—planting for honey, breeding a 
race of bees, experiments to show the value of 
bees as fertilizers of various flowers of useful 
plants; effect of spraying blossoms of fruit-trees 
with the arsenites, etc. I do not need to say 
that this arrangement was made, and that we 
were so fortunate as to secure the services of 
Mr. J. H. Larrabee. of Vermont, to take imme- 
diate charge of the work. 

Last autumn, while in Washington I express- 
ed to Dr. Willits and Dr. Riley that my duties 
were such that I wished to resign the work so 
far as all responsibility was concerned, though 
I was willing to advise as before. I suggested 
that Mr. Larrabee seemed an able man for the 
work. and recommended that the experiments 
be put into his charge. I suggested that the 
large plant at the college could be used as be- 
fore, and that the location was good; for, in 
case the agent wished aid in any of the sciences 
closely related to apiculture. as entomology, 
botany, chemistry, or bacteriology. there were 
experts close at hand to give the information or 
verform experiments desired in those lines. 
This plan commended itself to Drs. Willits and 
Riley. if we may judge from the fact that Mr. 
Larrabee was appointed, and now has charge 
of the work. Mr. Larrabee is an honest, care- 
ful worker, and I believe will do very satisfac- 
tory work. In case he should not prove to be 
the right man. he will be first to learn the fact, 
and will quickly resign in favor of another, 
though I feel sure there will be no call for such 
action. 

Mr. Elwood thinks that Mr. Larrabee’s time 
is too much occupied in caring for the large 
apiary here. The apiary here is not large—no 
larger, I think. than a person who has no other 
duties would wish. Indeed, I know by experi- 
ence that a person who experiments with only 
fifteen or twenty colonies will be criticised from 
this very fact, though I think with small rea- 
son. Besides. if Mr. Larrabee feels that he has 
too many colonies he can reduce the size of the 
apiary. l am sure. I think the size would be 
left entirely tohim. There is another advan- 
tage here. Mr. Larrabee can secure help to 
eare for the apiary at any time, as well as aid 
in scientific lines. The complaint by the au- 
thorities at Washington is. that they have little 
money. Why, then, ask them to buy a plant 
when they have one at their disposal ? 
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Mr. Elwood suggests that the work be taken 
from Dr. Riley’s hands. Even granting that 
this be desirable, it is not practical. We surely 
can not get a separate Division for apiculture 
now. I think, though, that Dr. Riley will leave 
the work almost if not wholly with the apiarist. 
I think, too, that it would be impossible to se- 
cure an apiary at Washington. Is it not better 
to hold on to what we have, and not grasp for 
more and lose all? The other advantages so 
well presented by Mr. Elwood are secured here 
as well as they would be at Washington. 

I believe Mr. Larrabee is the right man in 
the right place. I believe that, if he is sustain- 
ed by the government and by bee-keepers, he 
will give far more than value received for the 
money spent. I believe that, if the bee-keepers 
ask this, he will be kept at work for a series of 
years and will achieve large results. Is it not 
worth while for the bee-keepers all over the 
country to write to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and ask this favor, or, better, right? I have 
no doubt in my own mind of the wisdom of this 
course. If the bee-keeping public agree with 
me, and act in the matter, there is but little 
question that Mr. Larrabee’s work will be con- 
tinued, and real] substantial good be the result. 

Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. Cook. 
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BEE-KEEPING ae THE OLD FASHION IN 
RMANY. 


Cc. J. H. GRAVENHORST, OF THE ILLUSTRIERTE 
BIENENZEITUNG, TELLS WHY THE BEE- 
KEEPERS OF GERMANY STICK TO THE 
OLD STRAW SKEP IN PREFERENCE 
TO THE MOVABLE-FRAME HIVES. 





Of course, it will seem strange to many read- 
ers of GLEANINGS, to know that, in one part of 
North Germany, the old straw skep is to-day 
the hive most in use: that thousands of pounds 
of honey are raised in it, and thousands of 
men earn the greater part of their livelihood by 
bee-keeping after the old fashion. The mov- 
able-comb hive is used there by only a few bee- 
keepers. It is equally strange that there is not 
a part of Germany where there is not a bee- 
keepers’ association that did not, besides the 
fourteen German bee-journals, recommend the 
movable-comb hive. If you were to travel 
through North Germany, especially the prov- 
ince of Hannover, the dukedom of Brunswick, 
ete., then you would see in ev ery village or town 
two, three, or more apiaries, and all run only 
for profit and not for pleasure. 

Why is it that the owners, I might say with- 
out any exception, stick to their old hives, their 
management of bees, and not use the movable- 
comb hive, and look upon the modern hive as a 
plaything, like Monsieur Hamet, the late editor 
of the Apiculteur at Paris? 

Answering this question, I must say: The 
hive they use is unsurpassed by any Pe in 
regard to wintering bees outdoors, preserving 
the colonies in the spring and through the sea- 
son: 2. The hive is very: cheap, and can be 
made by every one; 3. Bee-keepers have learn- 
ed from infancy to handle their bees in their old 
hives, consequently they are very familiar with 
it; have all tricks of management at their fin- 
gers’ ends, so that they use it without failure; 

Itis the best hive for moving bees; 5. The 
management of bees in this hive takes the least 
time and labor, so that the bee-keepers are able 
to sell a pound of honey much cheaper than the 
movable-comb-hive men. Let me say another 
word in praise of that right honorable old straw 
skep that has done much service for the bee- 
keeping world in the past time, and will do it 
further, at leastin North Germany. If you go 
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over Europe you will meet with this hive in 
every country, from sunny France to the frozen 
shores of Siberia; and almost everywhere the 
bees thrive in it, even without any care of men. 
Who in the civilized world is not acquainted 
with at least its picture? You not only find it 
printed in every book that treats on bees, honey, 
and wax, but in many other books—yea, on labels 
and signboards as a symbol. 
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THE STRAW SKEP OF GERMANY. 


The cut above shows the reader the hive our 
German “fixists” have in use. As he will see, 
it is dome-shaped, nearly 18 inches high, and 
has a diameter of 10 or more inches. The top 
has no hole for a super, as these are not in use. 
If itis necessary to give the bees more room, 
then the bee-keeper will put one or two straw 
rings wnder the hive, and fasten these to the 
hive with three iron clamps. The entrance is 
near the head, and this has, by the construction 
of this hive, many advantages, but it would be 
of danger for the bees by any movable-comb 
hive. For want of space I can not explain this; 
but should the reader understand German, then 
he may find a full explanation of this and many 
other things in my bee-book, ‘“ Der Praktische 
Imker.” To give the combs in this hive the 
necessary stability, eight or ten wooden sticks 
are pushed through the hive from the outside, 
running parallel with the entranee. Two or 
three starters are to be pinched between the 
top and the first set of sticks. These starters, 
mostly made of fresh and mashed drone comb, 
run across the sticks from front to rear, so that 
the combs and spaces between the eombs run 
against the entrance. 

Every bee-keeper in North Germany who 
uses this straw skep goes with 50 to 100 and 
more colonies into his winter quarters. In his 
house yard he has selected a protected place, 
and there built a house-apiary. In this he 
places hives on low shelves, one above the 
other, so that they are facing southeast. He 
knows very well, that not in all, but in some 
winters, itis of great benefit for his bees to have 
a cleansing flight in the sun, while there is in 
the shade too low a temperature for the bees to 
have a flight without much loss. 

The bee-keepers of North Germany keep their 
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bees in just the same way as their forefathers 
did centuries before; and up to this day they 
do not use comb foundation nor the extractor; 
and noone can convince them that one can feed 
bees with sugar successfully. They never do 
this; they feed only honey. There is not one 
of them who has not in his house a dry ee 
room in which one may find three to six barrels, 
every one containing 300 pounds of honey, from 
one to three and more years old. ay | call it 
* futterhonig;” that is, honey for feeding. 
These barrels are made from oid oak wood, and 
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A RECEPTACLE IN WHICH THE GERMANS STORE 
THEIR BROKEN COMB HONEY. 


never leak if the wood is put together when 
very dry. Under the cover of the barrel is 
placed a cloth to prevent the intrusion of dust. 

From 50 colonies, spring count, the honey crop 
will be, in a very good year, 1244 such barrels, 
each of 300 pounds of honey, and 50 pounds of 
wax. They will get $500 for the honey and $12 
for the wax. 

Their chances for getting such a honey crop 
are, so far as I can see, not so good asin New 
York State. However, the bee-keepers are not 
satisfied with the honey-flow at home, and 
therefore they move their bees one, two, or 
three times in a season, ten, twenty, or forty 
miles from their home, when the honey sources 
at home are cut off or do not flow fast. To un- 
derstand this, I must say that we have in Ger- 
many three regions for bee-pasture: 1. Such as 
where bees have very good honey pasturage in 
the spring till the beginning of July or August; 
2. Those where bees find scarcely any food, but 
live from hand to mouth from early in the 
spring till the beginning of July or August, 
when buckwheat and the Erica vulgaris will 
come in bloom; 3. Last, there are in Germany 
a few scattered regions where bees have good 
pasturage from spring to autumn. 

The bee-keepers of this last region have only 
house-apiaries, and do not move their bees, 
while the occupants of the two other regions 
must wander if they wish to get a crop that 
pays well. Therefore the occupants of the 
second region, in North Germany, move their 
bees early in the spring to the first region till 
July or August, when they go home, because 
buckwheat and heather (erica) will come in 
bloom. .Many of the inhabitants of this region 
who keep bees in straw skeps will also wander 
to buckwheat or heather. 


In the third region there prevails the mova- 
ble-comb hive; also in South and Central Ger- 
many; but in the second it has not found a 
foothold. 

In another article I will tell the reader how 
the bee-keepers in this region manage their 
bees in their old dome-shaped straw hive ina 
— rational way to get a honey crop that pays 
well, . J. H. GRAVENHORST. 

Wilsnack, Germany. 


To be continued. 


[All of this is exceedingly interesting to those 
of us who have been advocating, during the 
last twelve months, the handling of hives more 
and frames less, since it shows that the bee- 
keepers of Germany do make money with the 
old straw skep; and while we would not for a 
moment advocate in our own country such 
methods of keeping bees, we do say that bee- 
keepers having frame hives may learn a lesson. 
The point is just here: While movable frames 
- us advantages that we can not afford to 

ispense with, it is not at all necessary that we 
should handle the frames so excessively as is 
the practice of many bee-keepers, and thus ab- 
sorb what otherwise would be profit. ] 
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ANOTHER STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 





In GLEANINGS for March 15, page 205, I saw 
an article from the pen of Mr. L. D. Stilson, the 
editor of the Nebraska Bee-keeper, in which he 
attempts to prove that, because Mr. Todd does 
not belong to any society, and purchases his 
supplies where he can do the best, and has kept 
bees only two years, his statements are injuri- 
ous, and intended to create a false impression 
of things here, and injure the trade of those en- 
gaged in business here which he does not pat- 
ronize. Mr. Todd has never had any burning 
desire to attend society meetings, but may at- 
tend in the near future. He makes his own 
hives and frames, and buys other kee-keeping 
supplies of A. I. Root. e never picked up 
and used any old combs, as was intimated by 
Mr. L. D. Stilson, but buried them as soon as 
found. Heis an invalid, largely dependent on 
his bees for support; and by close study he has 
made himself very proficient in his chosen call- 
ing. He knows foul brood well, having made 
it a study for the last two years, first having 
satisfied himself that it was foul brood by send- 
ing two samples to Prof. Cook, who pronounced 
them genuine foul brood. 

. R. Ryon, Ex-inspector of Bees for York 
County, Neb., and Ex-president of York County 
Bee-keepers’ Association of the State of Ne- 
braska, and now of Salem, Ore., says: 

‘*T am satisfied that foul brood did prevail in 
many parts of York, and especially in North 
York. Ihave ample evidence that the south 
part of York Co., and the north part of Fillmore 
Co., have many cases of foul brood in its worst 
form. Mr. ——. of York, admitted that his bees 
had died with the disease. Mr. —— also lost 
his and left his hives and fixtures lying around, 
whereupon I notified him to clean them up 
under penalty of the law. R. R. Ryon.” 

If the readers of GLEANINGS have any doubt 
about the existence of foul brood, these extracts 
from the Nebraska Bee-keeper ought to con- 
vince them of its existence; also that Mr. Todd’s 
statements are true,and not made through a 
desire to injure any one’s business. In Vol. L, 
No. 2, page 7, Mr. Stilson says, ‘ Foul brood is 
well scattered all over Nebraska, having been 
brought from the Eastern States.” 
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In Vol. I., No. 3, page 2, he says, * Hardly 
was our last month’s edition off the press before 
we heard a cry of horror that we should have 
insinuated that the disease known as foul 
brood was in Nebraska; and, more, that we 
should say that it was well scattered over the 
State; that we are creating a false and useless 
alarm among the bee-keepers of the State, 
which would be an injury to usin the future. 

ee a The wide-awake apiarian can nev- 
er hope to keep his own hives pure while his 
careless neighbor is allowed to throw the refuse 
from his old hives on the ground to swelter and 
rot in the summer sun.” 

I shall make no comments on the above state- 
ments, but allow the readers of GLEANINGS to 
draw their conclusions, only adding that, of 22 
small apiaries within three miles of this city, I 
know of only one that is free from the disease. 
Mr. R. E. Leech and myself at one time had 
more bees than the rest of the county; now he 
has none and I have one, and that has foul 
brood. Mr. Leech stated at our society meet- 
ing in March that he * went out of the business 
on account of the wide prevalence of foul 
brood.” I went out and continue to stay out 
for the same reason. E. A. BUTTERFIELD. 

York, Neb., April 25. 


{We have suppressed the names of the bee- 
keepers mentioned by ey egy) Ryon, on the 
printed page, because by this time they have 
no doubt cleaned things up. If they have not, 
they should besummarily dealt with by the law. 
We are sorry that this matter has assumed the 
nature of an unpleasant controversy. How- 
ever, we hope, now that the attention of the 
bee - keepers of the whole country has been 
called to it, the disease will be speedily stamp- 
ed out by the resident bee-keepers if it is not 
well under way. We can not believe either 
party in the discussion intentionally misrepre- 
sented, and we hope it will not be necessary to 
“ talk it out” any further. |] 


$$ te 
GRADING HONEY. 


ANOTHER VIEW. 








{(This, as it will be observed, was sent to Dr. 
Miller. As it coutains so much of value he sent 
it to us with the suggestion that we publish it.] 


Dr. C. C. Miller:—Wishing, like yourself, to 
see some ~~ way of grading honey set- 
tled upon, Ican perhaps give you a pointer on 
the subject. Three things must be taken into 
consideration. 1. It must accord with the pres- 
ent market for honey; 2. It must be suited for 
the whole United States; 3. It must be simple. 
The honey market knows only two kinds— 
white and dark; and it is on this basis that we 
must grade. My plan is, to keep them entirely 
separate, grade the white and dark by them- 
selves, and our troubles are at an end. I would 
suggest the following grades: 

No. 1 white.—Pure white, free from travel- 
stain or propolis; all cells capped except the 
outside row; no honey cr beyond the 
section; sections well filled. 

No. 2 white.—Pure white, slightly travel- 
stained, all cells capped except the outside row; 
may be bulging on one side. 

No. 3 white.—I think honey with a slight 
shade of dark should be admitted to this grade. 
It would, of course, take all that would not go 
in Nos. 1 and 2. 

No. 1 dark.—Of uniform color, free from trav- 
el-stain or propolis, all cells capped except out- 
side row; no honey protruding beyond the sec- 
tion; sections well filled. 


Nos. 2and 3 dark.—Could be graded about 
the same way. This would give the dark honey 
an equal chance with the fight, and the price 
would be governed by the demand. 

Saratoga, Wis. THOMAS ELLIOTT. 


—" 
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HOW TO SEE BEES WHEN THEY SWARM. 


R. WILKIN, ONE OF THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA 
BEE-KEEPERS, TELLS HOW ‘TIS DONE. 








In a large apiary, where the extreme limits 
are four or five hundred feet apart, as is the 
case with mine, it is difficult to readily recognize 
a bee on the wing; yet they can be seen further 
than that where optical conditions are favor- 
able; but if most unfavorable, they can not be 
readily recognized, even ten feet away. Where 
the bee-keeper does not wish to spend all his 
time watching for swarms, and the peculiar 
hum of the swarm is too far away to be heard 
distinctly, itis economy to have things so ar- 
ranged that swarms may be recognized from 
the point where the bee-keeper is most at work, 
and also from one extreme of the apiary to the 
other. A strong contrast with the color of the 
bee seems necessary to see it most distinctly. 

At one of my apiaries, as I stood looking east 
out of the door of my house, the mountain ris- 
ing = four hundred feet in front of me, 
the apiary lying between me and the rising 
earth, as the sun arose, not shining on me or the 
hillside. but lighting up every thing between 
us, every bee became visible as it arose from 
its hive, circling, gliding, darting, or grace- 
fully wending its way far up the mountain- 
side. The eye could settle on any bee and fol- 
low it hundreds of feet away, the vibrations of 
the wings, even, being quite distinct. giving the 
appearance of a thread of raveled stocking 

arn; even silvery spider-threads, like ropes, 
ong and short, perpendicular, horizontal, or 
curved, could be seen wafted gracefully amidst 
this scene of insect-life before me. But ever 
one can not have a mountain at his command, 
and must substitute a makeshift. 

Swarms are best seen when looking in the 
direction of the sun from 9 to 3 o’clock, as the 
shadows of trees and other objects are seen 
most in that direction. I find it very service- 
able to have a thicket of trees or sage-brush 
just outside the apiary, especially on the south- 
east side, and making their shadows close above 
the tops of the hives. I help this by clearing 
away underbrush, or piling limbs and leaves in 
such a way as to shut out the sun. I sometimes 
set boxes or empty hives on the tops of the hives 
on the outer ends of the rows, with the open 
side next to me,soas to make a dark shadow 
on the inside next to me. This helps some 
when there is nothing better. 

Last season I purchased a web of black mus- 
lin and cut it into pieces from one to three yards 
long, and placed them for backgrounds just 
outside the apiary at the sides most needing 
them, and just high enough to be plainly seen 
above the tops of the hives. I held them in 

lace by fastening them to stakes five or six feet 
ong driven into the ground. I find this a very 
serviceable device. Visitors ask what the 
black cloths stretched around the apiary mean. 
I tell them that, having lost many bees last 
winter, I drape my apiary as a badge of mourn- 
ing. When swarming is over I roll them up to 
keep for other years. 

Who can throw light on this subject? An 
optician or artist who studies lights and shades 
ought to be able to help us save our swarms. 
The blue sky can often be utilized as a back- 
ground to help see bees. The eyes of the ob- 
server himself are best if well shaded so as to 
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see sharply, as any one who has been in the 

bottom of a deep well knows that, by looking 

up, even in midday, stars can be seen in the 

heavens. R. WILKIN. 
Ventura, Cal., April 18. 


{In vyhotography we alw ays seek to get what 
is coiled ‘good contrast;” that is, we try to 
group persons and things of dissimilar colors in 
such a way as to show sharp contrasts. For 
dark objects we prefer light backgrounds, and 
vice versa. This brings out the picture strong 
and clear. In practice you have endeavored 
to secure the same results in nature. ] 


SS ae 
BEES AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKIES. 





HOW COLORADO AS A HONEY COUNTRY DIFFERS 
FROM THE EASTERN STATES. 





To a bee-keeper in this region many of the 
instructions and suggestions found in the books 
and periodicals of the States east of the Missis- 
sippi are entirely unsuited. They are generally 
based on the well-marked honey seasons of 
white clover and basswood. But here we have 
neither of these. I have never seen a basswood- 
tree this side of the Mississippi River excepta 
few small ones planted for ornament. As to 
white clover, I know of none in the State except 
a little that I have sown along the ditches, 
amounting to probably less than half an acre 
all told. Soall instructions in regard to readi- 
ness for the white-clover season and for manip- 
ulations during the basswood flow are thrown 
away on us. 

Our early pollen is derived from maple, wil- 
low. and cottonwood. The bees seem to collect 
some honey from these sources also, as they are 
earrying in more or less at present, and there 
appears to be no other source from which it can 
be obtained. Our main honey sources are, 
fruit-blossom, alfalfa, and cleome, or Rocky 
Mountain bee-plant. In this vicinity are hun- 
dreds of acres of orchards and small fruit- 
ranches. These furnish rich pasturage for our 
bees early in the season. Unfortunately a se- 
vere freeze in March killed much of our fruit in 
the bud, so we shal! not have the profusion of 
bloom that we usually have; but we expect 
enough to build up our bees into good working 
trim for the alfalfa harvest, which begins in 
June and continues till frost. There is a large 
amount of this within bee range of my place; 
but, being raised only for hay, it is generally 
cut as soon as it isin full bloom, so we do not 
get the benefit in honey from it that we should 
if it were raised for seed. But it generally hap- 
pens that some of it is in bloom within reach of 
mv bees all of the season. Of cleome there are 
hundreds of acres on waste grounds and on 
roadsides up and down the river, within reach 
of my bees. This begins to bloom in July, and 
stays in good condition about two months. I 
have never known this to fail to produce abun- 
dance of nectar. The honey from both this and 
alfalfa is of excellent grade, being light-colored 
and fine-flavored. 

Bees have come through the winter in tine 
condition. The winter problem seems to bea 
secondary matter here. The past winter is the 
first that I have tried to carry bees through. 
But men who have kept bees for many years 
tell me they always go through the winters 
safely on their stands without any special prep- 
aration provided they have plenty of stores. 

I have adopted the New Heddon hive; and 
from one year's experience _ it I think it 
just’ ‘beats the world.’ L. J. TEMPLIN. 

Canyon City, Colo., April 25 
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J. F. McINTYRE IN HIS APIARY. 





PLAN OF ARRANGING HIVES IN CALIFORNIA; 
A CONVENIENT HONEY-CART, ETC. 

The engraving shows a near view of the 
south half of the apiary, taken from the honey- 
house door. The honey-cart in the foreground 
is one of the most Satisfactory implements 
which I use in connection with the bee- business. 
I have two of them, and they are both in con- 
stant use during the extracting season. While 
one is being filled in the apiary, the other is 
emptied in the honey-house. The wheels are 
30-inch hose-cart wheels, and cost here $4.00 
per pair. The boxes which hold the combs are 
made of half-inch lumber. They are 12 inches 
deep, and in the bottom of each box isa drip- 
ping-pan made of tin. 3 inches deep and full 
size of the inside of the box, which catches all 
the honey that drips from the combs. I find it 
much more convenient to have the combs run 
lengthwise, as shown in the engraving, than 
across the cart. You can liftacomb from the 
eart and place itin the super, or from the su- 
per and place it in the cart, without moving 
your feet. That little tin box in front of the 
arge ones is used to hold water. I always 
brush the bees from the combs with a wet 
brush; it does not irritate the bees so much as 
a dry one, nor get sticky with honey. 

I was just opening a hive in the usual way, 
and watching the bees run down from the 
smoke, when the photographer snapped his 
camera, with the remark, caught you at 
work that time.” For the last three or four 
years | have used an extra large smoker, and 
burn straw altogether for fuel. If the straw is 
packed in tight it will burn a long time; and it 
makes a cold white smoke which is just the 
thing to quiet the bees. 

The lines in this apiary are arranged in 
straight rows six feet apart, with a five-foot 
alley between the backs for the honey-cart to 
run up and down, and 12 feet clear between the 
fronts with a row of grapevines in the middle. 
Most of the large apiaries in this county are 
arranged this way. You can get the honey- 
cart up close to the back of the hive where it is 
in the most convenient position to load. The 
Miller plan is better for queen-rearing, but not 
for producing extracted honey. Almost any 
plan will do forasmall apiary; but when the 
apiary covers over an acre of ground, the bees 
will get more or less demoralized with any plan. 

You will see a number-stake at the back cor- 
ner of a hive just above the honey-cart. It 
reads 19 K. ‘That means K row, No. 19. The 
rows are lettered from A to V. and the hives 
numbered from 1 to 23. By having a book in- 
dexed on the margin I can open it at any row; 
and as all the nuinbers are on that page. [ can 
see the record of any hive in about two seconds. 

The rows run east and west, and the hives 
face north and south. I have come to the con- 
clusion that bees prefer their entrance on the 
south side, and doa little better in the rows 
facing south. The plan of my apiary on page 
775, last year’s GLEANINGS, is not this apiary, 
but an out-apiary. and the engraving on age 
772 is looking north; on page 773. south. This 
engraving is looking southwest. 

THAT COWAN EXTRACTOR. 

Before I close I wish to say a few words for 
that new Cowan extractor. I felt enthusiastic 
the moment I opened GLEANINGS and saw the 
cut; and the only thing that prevented me 
from sitting right down and expressing my ad- 
miration was the fact that I had already ree- 
ommended and indorsed this principle. When 
I showed the cut to my wife she said, * That is 
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something like the thing.” If your Novice ex- 
tractor breaks too many combs, just buy a new 
Cowan; and, my word for it, you will be happy. 
J. F. McINnTyRE. 
Fillmore. Cal., March 5, 1891. 


[We are glad the artist caught you when you 
didn’t know it. Your pose is more natural and 
easy. We notice you are using the Bingham 
smoker. You needn’t tell our customers, but 
somehow, when the bees_are cross, our boys 
have a preference for the Bingham. We have 
no doubt but that a wet brush irritates less 
than a dry one. Say, did you ever try the Cogg- 
shall brush for the purpose?—In regard to the 
Cowan extractor, you are about right in your 
estimate of it. See what Frank McNay says 
of it below.] a 

TO nh oe 


THE COWAN REVERSIBLE HONEY- 
EXTRACTOR. 





STRONG TESTIMONY IN ITS FAVOR FROM ONE 
OF THE MOST EXTENSIVE EXTRACTED 
PRODUCERS IN THE WORLD. 





I received the new Cowan reversible extract- 
or about a week ago; and although I was con- 
vinced as soon as I examined it that it is prac- 
tically all right, yet I decided to wait and try 
it before reporting. I can now say, that, in 
regard to convenience, it is all that can be de- 
sired; and although the combs may be reversed 
without stopping, yet I would not advise this for 
general practice, for I find that the gearing is 
so strong that it can be stopped and started in- 
stantly, and can really be done quicker than 
on the slowing-up plan. I remember using 
some very emphatic words to you last winter 
in regard to the necessity of greater strength 
in extractors, and I am now convinced that you 
heard, even if you were a little deaf at the 
time: for after carefully examining and trying 
the Cowan extraetor, I have failed to find a 
weak part, and I do not hesitate to say that it 
is the best extractor made, both in regard to 
convenience and durability, and J shall replace 
all of my five machines with the Cowan as soon 
as possible. FRANK McNay. 

Mauston, Wis., May 6, 1892. 


[Before introducing the Cowan to the public 
we talked and corresponded with some of the 
largest and most practical bee-keepers in the 
world, friend McNay among the number. We 
were thus posted as to al] the desirable points 
in an extractor, and with this knowledge in 
possession we set the best talent of the Home of 
the Honey-bees at work constructing the ma- 
chine, and as now constructed we have reason 
to think it will please all, as it has friend 
McNay. In strength of material it surpasses 
every thing we ever turned out before in the 
way of an extractor. } 

oO 


A WHEELBARROW FOR CARRYING HIVES. 


HOW TO MAKE IT. 








linclose a sketch of a hive-carrier that I 
made and have had in use for two years with 
perfect success. The expense is almost nothing, 
and can be made in two hours. The wheel is 
one taken from an old garden-drill. It is eigh- 
teen inches high. The springs running back 
from it are mortised through the end-bars of 
the frame, and are made out of one leaf ofa 
Champion spring, and bolted at each mortise. 
The ffame and handles are made of 2x2-inch 
oak, and the sides are mortised on to the ends. 
The handles are fastened to the frame by strap 
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hinges so that thay can be swung out in grasp- 
ing the hive,as brought down over the top. 
The lifting-springs are made of the same as the 
ones going to the wheel. They should be about 
9 inches long; but for a shovt man a ‘tittle 
shorter, so that the front of the hive will not 
touch the ground in wheeling. These springs 
should be screwed to the handles about one inch 
back of the middle of the hive, so that the hive 
will tilt forward and be steadied against the 
end-bar of the carrier when the arms are swung 
in. The springs should also be sprung inward 
about 2 inches so they will press tightly against 
the bottom when the handles are brought up 
against the hive. 





KNIGHT'S HIVE WHEELBARROW. 


The length of the frame should be eighteen 
inches, and the inside measurement between the 
handles the width of the hive, with about an 
en to spare, so as not to rub the paint off the 
live. 

With this carrier you can pick a hive off from 
a stand or from the ground, run into or out of a 
cellar, and setitdown on a stand properly, as you 
can see three sides of your hive while running, 
and the swinging handles do not bother in run- 
ning. When empty, the hinges should be on 
the outside, so that, when the handles are 
straight, they will be perfectly stiff. 

Detroit, Mich. Bruce KNIGHT. 


rr 
CELLAR WINTERING. 


WHY I CARRY MY BEES OUT OF THE CELLAR 
EARLIER THAN MOST FOLKS DO. 








In the first place we will see a little about the 
way they are in the cellar. We have all of our 
brood hives with fast bottoms, but they can be 
made loose by taking out two screws. Our 
entrances are so that they go clear across the 
hive, but can be closed, or partly closed, in one 
second. When we carry our bees into the cellar 
(about Nov. 15 to 20) we close our hives, set two 
or three hives on a carrier, and, with one man 
ahead and one behind, walk into the cellar with 
our load. We havea platform in the cellar 8 
inches high, and as wide as the hives are long. 
The platform being level, we place a 2x2 joist 
on the back edge of the platform. We now 
take the hives from our carrier, and set one row 
on the platform, the whole length, with the 
back end of the hives resting on the 2x2 joist, 
so the hives will all stand pitching forward. 
This will greatly aid the bees in keeping the 
bottom-boards clean, which they will generally 
do. If a few fail. then we help them clear 
the entrance with a wire hook. When the 
first row is placed all right, we either have 
boards sawed 1'4 inches longer than the hives 
are high, placed between the hives, then set up 
endwise so we can puta board on them fora 
shelf for another row of hives to sit on, or we 
sometimes just place a piece of joist the length 
of our hive on the top of three hives, say on 
each end hive, and the middle hive in the row, 
and lay the board shelf on them, and so on 
until we have four tiers high. 

We have our bees in the cellar so we can 
walk in the alleys and get to the front of each 
hive and look after them as we think they need 
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it. We experiment some every year with a few 
different kinds of hives and different ways of 
management. 

One very important thing with those who are 
keeping a good many swarms is, to have the 
bottoms fast.and the entrance convenient to 
close, and so be sure a bee can not get out while 
carrying in and out; then we can use cheap 
help, and they like to do it. 

I find that most bee-keepers say, ‘“ Keep the 
bees in the cellar until natural pollen is ready 
for them.” With the hive that I use, I must 
differ with them for this reason: Bees will 
remain quiet, and winter well in the cellar for 
about four months; and if kept in five months, 
more will die or get weak—the last month, 
more than all the first four months. I have set 
bees out at all times from Feb. 1 to May 7. 
This is too early and too late. But any time 
after the 15th of March, when the weather is 
fine, so the bees can get a good cleansing flight, 
and if nosnow ison the ground, is the time to 
take bees out of the cellar. But, oh! we want 
a day when the bees will not waste much in 
their first flight. If we knew the weather 
would be fine in a day or*two after, it would be 
best to carry them out at night. or on a cool day 
(we do so with our out-yards, if the day is such 
when we get there), then they do not fly until 
itis warm enough. After our bees have had 
one or two flights I'd rather have it cool, to 
keep the old bees in the hives. 

Now. I think my bees are more healthy than 
they would have been if I had kept them in one 
month longer; and they now begin to rear 
brood. and the old bees stay at home and keep 
the brood warm, and live until the young bees 
begin to take their place. 

Ialways get some rye ground just as fine as 
our miller can grind it, and leave the bran in 
with the flour; and if we have a few warm 
days, give the bees some of this. Placeitina 
shallow box two feet square, near the yard, and 
the bees will have work close at home; and 
this, too. will stimulate them to breeding. But 
we shall be likely to have considerable cold 
weather when the old bees will be like a sit- 
ting hen—keeping their eggs warm. Now, 
when natural pollen comes, say April 8, the 
young bees will begin to heteh, and the old 
ones will begin to work very “hard, and soon 
die; but the young bees will hatch out as fast 
as the old ones die, and take their place; and 
this prevents spring dwindling (as it is called), 
and the old bees have been worth much in rear- 
ing this brood. If we wait until April 8 before 
we set our bees out, then the bees start right 
off hard at work, pellmell, and, being weaker, 
too, by their longer confinement, die off fast, 
and will be able to care for but a small amount 
of brood. and spring dwindling is the result; 
and by May 8 the bees will not be as plentiful in 
the hives as they were when set out; and then 
comes the troubleof changing combs, and much 
fussing work to get the bees ready for the hon- 
ey harvest. But those set out in time to have 
the young bees coming on to take the place of 
the old ones that die off fast when no pollen 
comes, will be ahead, and keep so, without all 
of this fussing; and another thing, we are apt 
to have a few swarms that are weak, and liable 
to get robbed if not watched when carried out 
early; and after their first flight, look for and 
find out whether any are poor; and if so, carry 
those back into the cellar, and leave them in 
until natural pollen comes; then set them out 
and care for them as they need. They will not 
be as liable to get robbed now, but these few 
should be put on from three to five frames, just 
what they can protect and care for. If better 
swarms should lose a queen, unite'with one of 
these. ‘ 
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I will say, that the most of my hives are wide 
enough for ten frames (1144 deep x 154 long); 
but I use a division-board the size of my frame. 
on the outside of my combs, so but 8 frames are 
used much of the time. I like this. The heat 
and cold do not affect the bees as much. I like 
the bodies of my hives painted red and the caps 
white. use a cap to set over my section 
crates. I think they pay. They are good for 
a good many reasons, such as shade to keep off 
rain, heat, and cold; and we use thin sides to 
our section crates, 14 one-pound sections to the 
crate, and two of these crates just cover a hive. 

I have been experimenting some with a hive 
with the rim nailed around 5% inches from the 
top. and the cap set over the hive. The cap is 8 
inches deep. This gives 244 inches of chamber 
over the frames. Puta large quilt on the hive; 
one thickness of hop baling is good, or another 
on top of that, or forest-leaves. or chaff on top 
of quilt, if you wish. Then put the cap on over, 
and set one hive on top of the other in the 
cellar. The cap on the front side, one inch 
down, has a hole cut through for a handle 1x4 
inches, covered with wire cloth on the inside. 
These, too. have wintered well. 

In moving bees from yard to yard, take off 
the quilts and drive a nail through the cap into 
the hive (one in each end will do), and the wire 
cloth in the cap will give air enough; close the 
entrance, and we are ready to move. 

Middleburgh, N. Y N. D. WEsT. 


[Friend W. makes some good points in favor 
of taking bees out of the cellar early; but in all 
this we should consider the matter of locality. 
This spring we kept our bees in the cellar con- 
siderably later than usual, for experiment; and 
we found that we might better have taken 
them out two or three weeks before we did. Our 
outdoor colonies are about a month ahead in 
brood-rearing. Whether or no these cellared 
colonies will catch up. remains to be proven. 
Dr. Miller has recommended taking bees out as 
soon as maples come into bloom; and for him 
we have no doubt that this is the better time, 
because his locality is very cold compared with 
that of most other bee-keepers. 

We believe Mr. West’s plan of putting bees 
into the cellar isa good one. If we were sure 
we could winter our bees in the cellar without 
removing the hive-bottoms, but leaving plenty 
of upward ventilation, we would make them all 
fast; because convenience in moving bees to 
out-yards, and in and out of the cellar, and 
carrying them around the apiary when they 
are in hives with fast bottoms is no small item. 
If upward ventilation in the cellar will permit 
of this, and yet give us good results, it would be 
worth our giving it a little consideration. Last 
winter we put into the cellar colonies having 
sealed covers and those having absorbing cush- 
ions. The former had their bottoms removed, 
and the latter had bottoms that were nailed 
fast. This spring we could detect no particular 
difference in the wintering of either set. ‘ But, 
how about this sealed-cover idea that you have 
been advocating all along ?’’ some one will ask. 
If the reader will refer to what we have said, 
he will see that our remarks applied to outdoor 
wintering. The purpose of this sealed cover is 
to retain all the warmth of the cluster; and 
this is very essential for owtdoor wintering, for 
then we have no heat to spare by letting it 
escape through the top of the hive. Butin the 
cellar the conditions are reversed. The great 
trouble with the most of us is not to keep the 
bees warm enough, but cool enough; therefore, 
if we allow the heat to escape to a certain 
extent through the top of the hive, we are thus 
enabled to maintain a higher temperature in 
the cellar itself. Itis the high temperature in 
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the cellar that causes the bees in them to come 
out and die. The point we are getting at is 
this: If we can not successfully reduce the tem- 

erature in the cellar, we can, perhaps, reduce 
itin the hives themselves by allowing some of 
the surplus heat to escape. 

Now, please understand, dear readers, that 
we have not committed ourselves to either idea. 
We have offered these suggestions only as lines 
of experiment for another season. A great 
many, like H. R. Boardman. have success with 
sealed covers and open bottom: Mr. West win- 
ters successfully with a fast bottom; but with 
upward ventilation. 

Since writing the above the following article 
from R. D. Avery has come to hand. Itisright 
in line with what we have been saying, and the 
success of the writer is no small argument for 
upward ventilation in the cellar. | 


—$—$—————— er 
CELLAR WINTERING. 





SUCCESS WITH UPWARD VENTILATION. 





I see that there is quite a diversity of opinion 
as tocellar wintering of bees, as to whether the 
cellar should be cemented, ventilated, etc. Well, 
the “.Major”’ and I winter our 400 and odd 
hives in acellar, dirt floor—measurements 19x25, 
and 7 feet high: no ventilation at all. When 
the hives are taken into the cellar, the tops are 
left off and the frames covered with burlap to 
let the moisture escape. We have very little 
trouble in wintering in this way. If the bees 
get uneasy and start a roar, we open the cellar 
door at night; if the temperature is colder out- 
side than in the cellar (if it is warmer outside, do 
not open that door) leave it open for a couple 
of hours, when the chances are that the roar 
will be silenced. We lost only 2 out of 400 
this last winter, managed as above, and have 
averaged that for many years. We have done 
away with all sub-earth ventilation, ete. Such 
things are of no use whatever. 

MOVING BEES TO AN OUT-YARD. 

Now about the moving of bees to and from 
out-apiaries. Of course, we havea lot of that 
to do every spring and fall, and I have just 
hauled out 220 hives in six days, with a one- 
horse wagon, making two loads a day, with the 
thermometer ranging from 70 to 80 degrees. 
The bees had to be shut up in the hives very 
early in the morning, before any flew out. As 
the hive we use has a fast bottom, fixed frames, 
and aslat for covering the entrance, held in 
place by a button on the front of the hive, this 
was a very easy job. These bees were hauled 
seven miles, part of the road being quite rough, 
and the last load was not released before four 
o'clock in the afternoon. What ventilation did 
we have? None—absolutely none, and none is 
needed. These bees are good normal colonies, 
covering about six frames of brood at this date, 
and most of them on new brood-frames, and 
not one was broken down, nor any bees smoth- 
ered. This is not only the experience of one, 
but of many years in moving bees; and I have 
no hesitation in saying that bees can be moved 
at least ten miles, over fairly good roads, ina 
spring wagon, with the thermometer at 70°, 
without any ventilation whatever. Rough 
jolting roads are more to be dreaded than any 
thing else in moving bees. R. D. AVERY. 

Independence, Mo., May 4. 


[Most bee-keepers for some reason seem to 
find it necessary to use screen tops for the hives 
for moving at temperatures from 70 to 80°. The 
character of the roads probably decides this 
question to a very large extent. Much jolting 
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‘auses uneasiness on the part of the bees, and 
hence more ventilation would be required. As 
you are perhaps aware, we move without screen 
tops, but do use wire cloth at the entrances. It 
can do no harm, and may be quite necessary. ] 


————— <2 


ABSORBENTS VS. SEALED COVERS. 


WOOD WOOL, AND HOW IT WORKS AS AN 
ABSORBENT. 








The subject as per above caption has not 
been fully discussed, and I beg for space in 
which to give further results in my experiments 
of wintering bees on summer stands. In GLEAN- 
INGS for May 15, 1891, page 374, I gave results 
in a Way very satisfactory, of packing with 
mineral wool, with chaff cushion on top. Chaff 
can not be regarded as in any sense an absorb- 
ent. Its loose texture allows of the free escape 
of moisture in the form of vapor: but it does 
not hold this in suspension, except mechanically 
as it rests in more or less minute drops within 
the mass of the chaff. - One may say this is the 
effect of any absorbent, which is entirely true; 
but frequently, on lifting a chaff cushion one is 
surprised by quite a rain of drops of water, 
which is never the case with a true absorbent, 
as will be shown further along. 

As packed last winter, my colonies came 
through with a minimum loss, building up rap- 
idly in the spring, and giving me 12 prime 
swarms from 18 colonies before May 22d: but I 
noticed the combs were moldy, as were the 
dead bees; and the corners of the hives were 
saturated with water, and, as a consequence, I 
was not satisfied with the protection afforded 
to the brood-chamber by the chaff cushions. 

My attention was first attracted to absorbent 
cotton, a material greatly employed in surgical 
practice; but the cost of this article caused its 
rejection. I then thought of sabantiting cheap- 
er substances to the action of chemicals show- 
ing an affinity to water, such as sodium hydrox- 
ide, ete. This. however. was abandoned. not 
because it was not féasible. but because some- 
thing infinitely better was discovered. 

In the practice of my profession I had been 
using. when requiring a cheaper absorbent than 
prepared cotton, a preparation known as wood 
wool—a superior article for the uses and pur- 
poses intended. My application to the import- 
ers of this preparation, the Hygienic Wood- 
wool Co., of New York, stating my object. was 
met courteously with the assurance of their 
coéperation, and the wool, in any form, at once 
placed at my disposal. At my suggestion an 
order for pads of the material. one inch thick, 
and of sufticient size to fit closely in a Dovetail 
super, was placed at their factory in Germany, 
yads to be covered with coarse cheese-cloth. 

n addition to this they sent plates of compress- 
ed wood wool, one inch thick, and the exact 
size of the inside of the super. These. however, 
were found unavailable, as they were so stiff 
they could not be made to fit snugly. Samples 
of both, at my request, were forwarded to you 
last November. 

At the proper time in the fall, my colonies, 
18, were placed in their winter cases, with out- 
side protection of mineral wool, substantially 
as described in the article in May GLEANINGS, 
and a pad of wood wool as protection over the 
brood-chamber; this last was placed in a super. 
The top of the hive proper was withdrawn to 
one side so as to leave a crack of one inch, al- 
lowing free circulation between the super and 
the winter case. Over all was placed the top 
of the winter case; and as the winter case has 
strips of wool cloth tacked around the upper 
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edges, when the top is on it is practically air- 
tight. This arrangement leaves a large air- 
chamber composed of the space in the super 
above the wood-wool pad and the space in the 
winter case above the packing. The advan- 
tage of this will be readily apparent, as it al- 
lows the excess of moisture to be absorbed by 
the unpainted sides of the packing-cases, as it 
is carried over in the form of vapor, to be con- 
densed as soon as it reaches the colder chamber. 

The result has been highly satisfactory, and 
I can indorse heartily the conclusions reached 
by C. P. Dadant in March 15th GLEANINGs. It 
is only a question of the kind and quality of 
absorbents. It is beyond question, that damp- 
ness, or a moist condition of the brood-chamber, 
is as fatal to the bees as is the same condition 
to all animal life. Dampness, darkness, and 
inaction are sure precursors of debility and 
disease; while light, dryness, and exercise em- 
body health and human happiness. 

My bees were confined, without a flight, from 
Jan. 1 until March 4. On examination I found 
the hives dry—no moldy combs nor dripping 
cushions. The pads could be determined damp; 
but no appreciable gain in weight —a fact 
which was tested, of course. At this writing, 
April 1, the bees are employing daily flights, 
and there is absolutely not one pint of dead 
bees in the whole 18 colonies. This has been 
proven by thorough examination, and by raking 
the dead bees from off the bottom-board. There 
are, indeed, some colonies that seem as strong 
as when put into winter quarters. 

The cost of this material for pads may deter 
bee-keepers from employing it. This objection 
was made by the writer to the company, who 
met it by the declaration of finding means to 
obviate it. I should regard it as cheap at the 
price, should it save one colony in fifty. Given 
winter cases, mineral wool for outside packing, 
and a pad of the incomparable wood wool, and 
you have solved the question of wintering as 
well as springing of bees—the latter most to be 
dreaded because of the moisture-laden winds— 
the general humidity of which is certainly the 
cause of spring dwindling. 1l have in no way 
exaggerated the benefits of proper packing and 
proper absorbents. My losses have, after five 
years of bee-keeping. reached a minimum—in 
fact. are nil. For this reason I shall most cer- 
tainly employ absorbents in the future, and pin 
my trust to wood-wool pads. 

Connellsville, Pa., Apr. 1. J. B. Enos, M. D. 


|The advocates of sealed covers or sealed tops 
claim that the moisture in the hive is not the 
product of a normal or natural condition. It is 
argued, that, when the top of the hive is sealed 
and the same covered with good packing ma- 
terial, little or no moisture will be precipitated, 
because the heated air is retained until the sur- 
plus finds exit at the entrance below. Moisture 
is generally the result of a cold surface coming 
in contact with a warm atmosphere; as, for 
example, a pitcher of ice water ona hot sum- 
merday. Warm or heated air will gradually 
pass through a porous substance: and when 
this air gets near the top of the absorbing ma- 
terial, it encounters a colder temperature: and 
the result is, that the moisture is precipitated 
near the topof the cushion. Warm air still 
coming in, it comes in contact with the moist 
layer of packing material near the top. and 
that moist layeris made deeper. In this way 
the dampness gradually permeates the whole 
cushion. Now, a wet cushion is one of the 
worst things to cover a colony of bees. We 
have seen these absorbing cushions frozen solid 
with the moisture in them clear to the bees; 
and in that condition they were but little if any 
better than cakes of ice. Now, the theory of 
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the sealed cover is. that no warm air is allowed 
to escape; and hence if warm air does not get 
into the packing material above (where it can 
not with a sealed cover), there is no chance for 
the precipitation of moisture in the packing, 
and hence this packing is always kept dry. 
Perhaps by using enough packing material, or 
that of good quality, we may dispense with the 
sealed cover, and atthe same time largely pre- 
vent the undue precipitation of moisture; but by 
using a sealed cover, a very little packing will 
answer, where a large amount would be neces- 
sary otherwise. We received the samples of 
wood-wool packing, and placed them on our 
hives. In the line of absorbents they are the 
best of any thing we have ever tried, and there 
isnodoubt that they would be far superior to 
chaff. But they have one insurmountable ob- 
jection; and that is, their expense. If some- 
thing cheap will answer just as well, it would, 
of course, be preferable to use the cheaper arti- 
cle; and that cheaper article will probably be a 
thin board sealed down with about a couple of 
inches of chaff on the top. Now, please under- 
stand that these remarks have reference only 
to bees wintered outdoors. Read our footnote 
to N. D. West’s article preceding, for our ideas 
on upward ventilation in pat sry 


oO 
RAMBLE NO. 59. 


IN TEMESCAL CANYON. 





From the elevated position of the Bonfoey 
residence a grand view of the Santa Ana Valley 
is obtained. On the far side rise the snow- 
capped San Bernardino Mountains, 30 miles 
away, and 9000 feet above sea-level. Numerous 
towns dot the landscape, and all easy of access 
on the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Railroads. 
The most noted place in the valley is Riverside, 
with its orange-groves; the Chino (Cheno) beet- 
root sugar-factory, said to be the largest in the 
world; the Arrowhead hot springs, and the 
famous Temescal tin-mines. The railroad 
does not run into the Temescal Canyon, and 
Mr. B. very kindly proposed, with horse and 
cart, to escort the Rambler to Temescal, 12 
miles distant. It was delightful riding in the 
morning as we jogged along across the mesa. 
The untilled lands here make ample pasturage 
for large herds of sheep, and we commented on 
the lonely life of the shepherd who passed many 
nights with Mother Earth for a bed, and the 
Starry skies smiling down upon him. 
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THE RAMBLER AND FRIEND RIDING IN NUMER- 
OUS DUST. . 

Barley is extensively cultivated, and the 

ground is in condition to secure npt only one 

crop from one sowing, but two more volunteer 

crops afterward; but all this land will soon be 
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covered with groves of orange, lemon, and other 
fruits, and nuts. The land is under the control 
of a company who are developing a water sup- 
ply, and settlers§ are invited, on easy terms, to 
invest in their lands. 

We soon entered the common highway, and 
then our pleasures were of another sort. This 
country, during the many months of dry weath- 
er, develops something that the land companies’ 
circulars and the booming local papers never 
mention. Itis, the finest and most numerous 
dust you ever breathed. A horse trotting or 
even walking in it, where the feet sink into it 
up to the fetlock, is sure to raise an impenetra- 
ble cloud of it. We were obliged to talk through 
our noses for some miles, and even that was 
disagreeable. It was a genuine relief to drive 
off the road and approach a ranch where the 
pleasures of cooling ieade, blooming roses, and 
refreshing spring water were to be enjoyed. 
This lovely place had the lovely name of Wild 
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from the apiary to the honey-house, some 25 
rods, on a wheelbarrow. 

Miss Alfiretta combines schoolteaching with 
her other duties; and from the enterprise with 
which these ladies manage the ranch, it was 
easy to see that they were thorough business 
women. 

In the house was a fine library and a case of 
several hundred curios. On the floor was a 
large lynx skin to which Mrs. Wood called our 
attention. Herself and daughter had treed the 
animal in the night, and the hired man was 
called out with gun, and successfully finished 
the hunt. 

We were loth to get out into the dust again; 
but the pleasures of Wild Rose Park were not 
so irresistible but that, after another quaff at 
the cooling waters, we pursued our journey and 
soon arrived at the Glen Ivy Hotel and the 
Temescal hot sulphur springs. We were in 
just the condition to appreciate the cleansing 


WILD ROSE PARK APIARY. 


tose Park, and was managed by two lovely 
women, Mrs. Wood and her daughter, with the 
lovely name of Alfiretta. Out beyond the great 
oak-trees that surrounded the house, and 
crowded upon a narrow margin of land between 
the wash and the hillside, was a long array of 
130 swarms of bees. The peculiarity of this 
apiary was the large number of Harbison hives. 
These hives were a little different from our 
Sacramento friend’s. Instead of using a block 
to fill up a vacancy, the hive had been increased 
to such a degree that several crates of sections 
could be storified, and the hive had a very 
lengthy appearance; in fact, it is a Long-Idea 
hive pointing toward the sky. The greater 
share of the hives in the apiary were of the 
L. pattern, and the ladies wished to sell all 
of their Harbisons, and this was strong evi- 
dence that they preferred the L. During the 
vast season the yield had been 5000 Ibs. of comb 
Roney, and Mrs. Wood had transported it all 


properties of a bath, and made haste to plunge 
into the water, warmed to 105 degrees tempera- 
ture, and medicated by nature in tae hidden 
recesses of the earth. We forgot the dust and 
discomfort of the ride, and exclaimed, ‘Oh 
what a glorious country is this!” The hotel 
and these baths make the locality a noted 
resort. The glen from which the hotel takes 
its name isa beautiful and romantic gorge with 
a clear stream of water tumbling and foaming 
over the boulders, making many beautiful 
waterfalls. Besides the hotel there is a little 
store, a pretty and commodious schoolhouse, 
used also for a church and Sunday-school, and 
half a dozen cottages scattered here and there 
among the oaks and cottonwoods. This com- 
prises Temescal. The main product of the 
town is honey, and nearly every resident is in- 
terested more or less in its production. There 
are over 1000 colonies owned in this vicinity. 
Mr. Isaiah Anderson is the veteran bee-keep- 
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er of the place; and from the appearance of his 
jleasant home and surroundings, bee-keeping 
as not been an unprofitable business for him. 
His apiary was out in the mountains, as were 
nearly all of the rest. Mr. Dawson and son, 
the storekeepers, were also largely interested in 
bees, having apiaries of several hundred colo- 
nies. Mr. Hazzard and Mr. Henderson also 
numbered their stocks by the hundred. Others, 
as far away as Riverside—20 miles—had bees in 
this canyon. Mr. George F. Pfeiffer owned a 
small apiary of 40 colonies on a spur of the 
mountain overlooking the valley, and the lo- 
cation was the most charming and cosy, for an 
apiary, we had ever seen. We climbed the hill 
to make the acquaintance of the owner. The 
little one-room 10x12 cabin, with adobe floor, a 
bed in one corner, a stove in another, and doors 
in the others, was vacant. Mr. P. kept bach- 
elor’s hall, and the feminine portion of his 
household is probably being considered by 
matchmakers above a speak only from hear- 
say. for that’s where they say matches are 
made). 

We strolled along the apiary, which followed 
the contour of the mountain in about the form 
of a letter S; and as Mr. P.’s 40 acres of land 
nearly all hung up edgewise on the side of the 
mountain, the land for the apiary had to be 
terraced. 

We were about to leave the place when the 
Rambler thought that the terrace further 
around would reveal something; and as we 
turned a sharp corner, there we found our 
friend fast asleep on a lounge fashioned into the 
side of the mountain, directly under a large 
oak-tree. There was a rude table in front of 
him, with books and newspapers on it, and a 





“My GRACIOUS! IS THAT THE RAMBLER?” 


bottle and glass on the top. The camera was 
adjusted. Mr. Bonfoey aroused the sleeper; 
and as soon as he had rubbed his eyes open 
enough to take in the situation, he shouted, in 
evident terror, “My gracious! is that the Ram- 
bler?” Then it was the Rambler’s turn to be 
surprised at the idea that bee-keepers in the 
remote places of the earth were expecting to 
see that camera pointing toward them: and the 
question arose, “Isn't it about time these ram- 
bles came to a close?” 

After our various surprises had subsided, Mr. 
P. exclaimed, ‘“‘ Well, I declare! I am so glad 
you called; and you are really one of us:” and 
we fell on each other’s necks for jo’. Mr. P. 
then offered us some milk out of the aforesaid 
bottle—the veritable milk of human kindness— 
but Mr. Bonfoey and I had been drinking sul- 
phur water. and had to refuse on account of 
the shock that milk and sulphur would give to 
our organs of gastronomy. When we got around 


to the cabin my new friend was glad again that 
I was one of us. And we fell on each other’s 
necks again. Going down the mountain he 
was overjoyed again, but we omitted the neck 
operation. Our footing was so insecure that we 
might have fallen and broken our necks. 

We will now let Mr. Bonfoey return to his 
mountain home, and for a day Iam in the hands 
of Mr. Pfeiffer. We journeyed up through the 
canyon to Elsinore Lake and the coal-mines, 
which have recently been developed here. 
Many apiaries were scattered along up the can- 
yon. As I was one of us, I spent a night in the 
little cabin. Mr. P. is an excellent cook, and 
served a breakfast fit for a sovereign American. 
The walls of his cabin were decorated with 
pictures of all sorts and sizes, from the illus- 
trated papers; and if there was any thing he 
didn’t want around in the way, be it boots, tin 
cans, newspapers, and such, it was thrown un- 
der the bed. It was a rather cool night, and 
Mr. P. wasn’t a very salubrious bed-fellow. He 
had a way, while lying on his back, of drawing 
his feet toward his head. and thus making 
Gothic rafters in the bed. I forgave him, how- 
ever, for I learned he was a member of the 
Sunday-school, sang in the choir, and was a 
member of the Temescal band. He is the fifer. 
I bade my good friends adieu, and it was a late 
hour that evening before the railroad was 
touched. On our way, as the horse was plung- 
ing through a wash in the darkness a peculiar 
shouting like the rolicking voices of schoolboys 
and of babies crying saluted us from a point 
not faraway. I asked my traveling companion 
in surprise what those children were celebrat- 
ing in that lonely place at that hour of night. 
He laughed aloud, and said, ** Those are not 
children; they are coyotes” (pronounced kiotes). 
Says I, * Tenderfoot again.””’ That was my first 
experience with them. Since then they have 
many times saluted the RAMBLER. 


or OO  - 
THE TWO-MILE THEORY. 


DO QUEENS MEET DRONES IN THE SAME APIARY? 
DRONES CONGREGATING, 








In arecent paper I see that my name is men- 
tioned in connection with that of A. I. Root and 
others as having seen queens mated in the 
apiary by drones from the same apiary, the 
writer trying to make out the theory true, that 
is put forth by some, that different racesof bees 
can be kept as near together as two miles and 
not intermingle. What A. I. Root has seen, I 
do not know; but when I witnessed the mating 
of a queen and drone I was at least two miles 
from any apiary, and gave the fact in connec- 
tion with the idea that drones had certain 
places where they congregated, which I then, 
as now, believe to be the truth in the matter. 
If drones congregate in certain places, it would 
be but natural that the queens should be drawn 
to these places; and the fact that one queen was 
known to mate at such a congregation of drones 
went quite a way with me in leading me to 
believe that queens in general were so mated. 
AS many are now trying to improve their 
stock by rearing queens from one strain of bees 
and their drones from another strain, some 
writing me that they have two queens which 
they wish to breed from, raising drones from 
one and queens from the other, this matter of 
drones congregating should be of interest to 
such, and also to all who have any ideas of the 
improvement of stock along certain lines. If 
drones do thus congregate. and the queens go 
to this congregation, it must be apparent to all, 
that, where there are any bees in the woods, or 
bees kept by the farmers within the flying dis- 
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tance of drones, our queen will stand a poor 
chance of mating one of the desired drones, as 
long as the colonies kept on the let-alone plan 
will raise ten drones to where our colonies rear 
one. Where I witnessed the mating of a queen 
was ona high hill where I was cutting weeds 
out of a cornfield the fore part of August. On 
every fine afternoon, from one to three o’clock, 
there was such a hamming in the air overhead 
that it seemed thataswarm of bees must be 
going over, and at first I looked for them; but 
seeing nothing I concluded that it was flies of 
some kind. One hot day, being tired I lay down 
to rest; and hearing this swarming noise I 
shaded my eyes with my hands and looked 
steadily upinto the clear sky. After a little I 
could see thousands of living creatures shoot- 
ing in all directions, and finally I saw a dozen 
or so of these shooting objects give chase after 
another and overtake it, when the flight was 
less rapid. Two of them continued circling 
around, and, nearing the ground, stopped on 
the tassel of a cornstalk near me. I got up at 
once; but before I reached the stalk of corn one 
of them flew away and the other fell to the 

round. From whatIsaw of the one which 

ew away, I called it a queen honey-bee; and 
upon picking up che one that fell to the ground, 
I found it was a dead drone. This solved the 
mystery of the humming noise; and when I 
have since heard this same humming in differ- 
ent places I have believed it to be drones in 
their congregating-places. The fact that this 
noise is heard only in the early afternoon of 
pleasant days also proves that drones congre- 
gate, or some other insects, for I never heard 
this noise except at this time of day. If it was 
made by the worker bees it would be heard in 
the forenoon as well as in the afternoon. 

One other item bearing on this subject is the 
fact. that. prior to the advent of the Italian 
bee, a man keeping bees for forty years near us 
never saw aught but the common black or Ger- 
man bee. Another man living four miles from 
him purchased an Italian queen one year in 
July, and from this one queen he stocked all of 
his apiary, some forty colonies, with Italian 
queens the same year, which, according to 
a noilg would give Italian drones but hybrid 
workers, as the purchased queen gave no drones 
the first year. As this man who stocked his 
apiary with Italian queens took no pains to 
restrict the rearing of drones, multitudes of 
them were reared; and, asa result, fully one- 
third of the queens reared the next year (being 
in the old colonies of after-swarms) by our 
black-bee bee-keeper gave more or less bees 
with yellow bands. to which he called my at- 
tention. Fully one-third of my queens also 
gave a part yellow bees; and as I was so well 
pleased with them I was not long in procuring 
the Italian bees myself. 

This fact has always proven to my mind that 
drones not only congregate, but that bees must 
be kept at least five miles or more apart to se- 
cure the absolutely pure mating of our queens. 
That this bee-keeper had kept bees for forty 
years without anv of them showing any yellow, 
would seem to point to the fact that no man 
could take our black bees in their purity and 
breed yellow Germans from them. 

Isee Mr. Alley proposes to give us yellow 
Punies this year. yet admits that there are 
apiaries with yellow bees in them only two 
miles from where he rears these queens. If the 
Punic bees are an ebony-colored bee in their 
native home, perhaps they would not be so 
inclined to sport along the yellow line if they 
were isolated on some island in the large lakes 
or kept five or more miles from other bees, as 
they are in the hands of Mr. Alley. Let him 
place his apiaries from five to ten miles apart, 
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and he will not be criticised so much in putting 
forth his golden Carniolans and Punics. I 
heartily wish that drones could be controlled as 
well as the queens; but so far I see no way of 
doing it. If we have an inferior queen we can 
pinch her head off as soon as we see her; but 
when we come to say to a certainty as regard- 
ing the drones our queens are to mate, we are 
not sure of any thing about it: for should we 
inch the heads of all inferior drones (an end- 
ess task) we are not sure but that there will be 
millions of inferior drones at the congregating- 
place, which will stand an equal chance with 
our best. From the above I think all will see 
the folly of claiming two miles as sufficient 
distance to insure the pure mating of all the 
queens reared. G. M. DooLirrLe. 
Borodino, N. Y., May 2. 


[So far as my experience goes, friend Doo- 
little is entirely right in what he says in the 
above. Not only do drones thus congregate, 
but a kind of flying ants may often be seen dur- 
ing pleasant days along in the fall, congregat- 
ing and mating. as I have already mentioned at 
length in an article on the subject, given in 
GLEANINGS several years ago. | i a. 
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SELF-HIVERS. 





THE STYLE RECOMMENDED BY HENRY ALLEY. 





Friend Root:—I promised to send you a de- 
scription of a self hiver that would hive every 
swarm that issued through it. I will now at- 
tempt to do so. 














FIG. 1. 


Fig. 1 shows the arrangement attached toa 
Bay State hive. It will be seen that it projects 
considerably in front of the hive. The bees, to 
gain access to their home. must pass under the 
swarmer and enter through the metal, A. Now, 
this is no serious obstruction to the bees, as 
they have wings, and it does not in the least 
seem to inconvenience them in their flight from 
and to the hive. Of course, it will botfer them 
some for an hour or so when first placed on the 
hive, the same as the trap does. 

Fig. 2 shows the interior of the hiver. It is 
the same as the drone-trap; in fact, it is noth- 
ing else. It is made with a bay-window attach- 
ment for the accommodation of a large swarm 
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of bees, while the trap as commonly used will 
hold but a quart of bees. 

Fig. 2 also shows the hiver in broken parts, 
in order that the interior may be illustrated. 
The box is resting upon its side, bottom to the 
front, and showing the tubes through which 
the queen passes when the swarm issues. Just 
in front of the tubes will be seen a strip of per- 
forated metal. This is so arranged that itis 
exactly over the entrance to the hive when the 
swarmer is in position. Now, when a swarm 
issues the bees do not rush pellmell up through 
the metal in the swarmer. The metal is not 
designed for that purpose. When the bees return 
from the air after missing their queen, they 
then rush pellmell through the metal to join 
their queen, which is held in confinement di- 
rectly over the entrance to their hive by a piece 
of perforated metal 
placed diagonally 
across the end of the 
box to cover the tubes 
and confine the queen 
ina place easily and 
quickly found by the 
bees. The bees read- 
ily find their queen, 
and at once enter 
the box and cluster on 
the little comb, when 
they are ready to be 
hived at the option of 
the apiarist. 

Although this 
swarmer works well, 
I do not consider it as 
practical as the one I 
illustrated in a recent 

FIG. 2. issue of GLEANINGS. 

Swarmers are as nu- 

merous as hives. How many of them are of 
practical worth ? . 

This swarmer. like the regular queen-trap 
swarmer. will trap all the drones and keep 
them out of the way of the entrance; hence it 
is a safe one to use in an out-apiary, as there is 
no danger of drones clogging the entrance and 
smothering the bees in the absence of the bee- 
keeper. 

B, in Fig. 2. represents the part placed at the 
entrance of the hive expected toswarm. Cis 
the cover to the box. {ENRY ALLEY. 

Wenham, Mass., May, 1892. 
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SELF-HIVERS. 


WESLEY DIBBLE’S NEW IDEA. 





Are self-hivers worth any thing? Do the 
parties who advertise them, make them, and 
sell them, deserve to be recognized as truthful 
men? Can we goto their yards and find these 
parties using what they advertise? are they 
succeeding exactly as they tell us they are? If 
so. let us give these men credit. 

What is a perfect success with them would be 
a total failure with others by a little deviation 
from their plans. Go slow now, and give these 
men justice; give them credit for their hard- 
earned inventions. The above picture will 
hardly need any description, as it is so plain. It 
is intended to carry a swarm from the lower to 
the upper hive. It would be amusing to you to 
see my museum of traps since 1888 to accom- 
plish the above object. I have succeeded far 
enough to say, when you visit me you will find 
these traps in use all through my yards. 

One object I have always in view: Give the 
bee free access to the hive, and don’t obstruct 
the entrance. A trap of any kind in front of the 
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hive isa hindrance to the bees. It affords a 
shade and place to cluster in front, and in real 
hot weather they are a nuisance. To illustrate: 

I have an out-yard supplied with entrance 
traps. The bees are lying out, covering the 
traps and fronts of hives. Now,I arrive at this 
yard at 4 Pp. M., because I can’t get there sooner, 
and I find from one to ten hives have swarmed 
during the day. What would be the chances of 
knowing which one of those hives swarmed? 
Give us an intelligent answer if you can. Put 
me down as saying the man who succeeds in 
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THE DIBBLE SELF-HIVER. 


giving us a successful trap of any kind will give 
us something besides an entrance trap. We 
must have a trap when we can ata glance tell 
where our queens are. We must know instant- 
ly. when passing through a yard, which colonies 
have cast swarms, without opening a hive. 
We haven’t any time to spare in digging clus- 
ters of bees from in front of hives. We are, for 
instance, alone with three or four yards to care 
for, and can’t get intelligent help, and the fam- 
ily is large; bread and butter to get: children 
to school and clothe; and perhaps, as I have, 
invalid parents to take care of. You see, it is a 
good deal like the boy digging a woodchuck 
beside the road on Sunday morning. The min- 
ister comes along and says, * My boy. do you 
expect to get that woodchuck?” ‘ Yes, sir,” 
the boy says; “got to get it; the minister is 
going to be at our house for dinner, and we 
have no meat.”” The minister got woodechuck 
meat for dinner. We have got to * get there,” 
as did the boy, and get meat for dinner. Now 
look at the above picture, and I haven’t a doubt 
but you will want to ask some questions. What 
kind of hive do I use? 

Answer. Eight-frame, 9',x17%, Langstroth 
exactly. I use the frame reversible by notions 
of my own. I like them after tive years’ ex- 
perience. 

Question. How does that trap fasten to the 
bottom-board ? 

Answer. Asmall strip of tin nailed across 
the trap slides behind one like it nailed on the 
bottom board. With these, one can put on or 
take off 100 in half an hour. 

Question. Where does the queen get into the 
trap? 

Answer. Cut off the strip on the bottom- 
board, two inches; slot in the trap to corres- 
pond; and also the top of the trap connects 
with the upper hive in the same way. There 
are two cones in the trap, so arranged they will 
not clog. The trap furnishes a cavity for dead 
drones and bees, bees having free access to the 
trap by the queen-slide, as shown in the picture. 

My next article will be a continuation of self- 
hivers hived at the side; size of swarms, ete. 

WESLEY DIBBLE. 

Middleburgh, N. Y., March 7. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF FRANCIS A. 
GEMMILL. 





PRESIDENT OF THE ONTARIO BEE-KEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 





The subject of our illustration is now 46 years 
old, and a Scotch Canadian by birth. His first 
bee-keeping commenced in 1863, when a lad of 
only 17 years of age. In 1864,in order to be up 
with the times, he purchased, in addition to 
peer py Mysteries of Bee-keeping, a copy of the 
third edition of Langstroth on the Honey-bee, 
and also his first Italian queen from Mr. Lang- 
stroth, at the same time procuring one of his 
movable-comb observatory hives, which is still 
retained in his apiary as a memento of his 
youthful experience. Mr. G. has never laid 
claim to being what many consider an exten- 
sive or specialist bee-keeper, his colonies never 
numbering more than 75. It is, however, his 
intention, at an early date, to go more exten- 
sively into the business. 














F. A. GEMMILL. 

His preference has always been for the eight- 
frame L. hive; and with the exception of half 
a dozen Jones style. for experiment, has had no 
occasion for a larger one. However, he secured 
25 of the New Heddon style as soon as manu- 
factured in Canada, and is more and more lean- 
ing toward fixed distances of some kind, espe- 
cially as the moving of his colonies from one 
location to another is not only a benefit, but of 
late an actual necessity. 

The wintering of bees has been a fairly good 
operation with him, both in cellar and outside, 
and he is a little inclined of late to the outside 
method, for the reason that, in his locality, 
cellar - wintered bees need spring protection. 
On this point he is satisfied beyond a doubt. 
His location, especially since the late poor hon- 
ey-flows, is, he finds, considerably overstocked; 
notwithstanding this he has secured fair crops 
of both comb and extracted honey. This, of 
course, has not been accomplished without 

roper attention to all the little rules and regu- 
ations connected with the pursuit. 

It has never been a hobby of his to try every 
new - fangled device appearing from time to 
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time, neither has he been slow in adopting such 
simply because new; hence his preference for 
such labor-saving apparatus as honey-boards, 
bee-escapes, etc.; among others, a icant 
a la Boardman. 

Of late years he has taken an active part in 
attending meetings, etc., and has, besides being 
president of a number of local or county asso- 
ciations, also been vice-president of the Ontario 
Association for two years in succession, and is 
now president of the latter, having been ap- 

ointed such at the meeting held in London in 
January last. 

Mr. G., like most bee-keepers, has had his 
sweet and bitter experience in apiculture—yes, 
has had experience with the pest of the apiary 
—foul brood; therefore his determined stand at 
urging legislation in regard to the disease for 
two years past, with the happy result that 
Ontario has one of the best, if not the best, acts 
in the world, the forming of such act being 

rincipally due to the efforts of Mr. A. Pringle, 
ate president of the association. Mr. G. also 
took an active partin securing the bill now in 
force in Ontario, making it a penalty to spray 
fruit-trees while in full bloom. 

In his younger days he learned the printing 
business in his father’s office, and afterward 
followed the drug business for ten years; but for 
a number of years he has occupied a position in 
the civil service of Canada. 

His family consists of wife and two children 
(a son of 17 and a daughter of 13). It was the 
pleasure of the younger editor of GLEANINGS 
to meet Mrs. G. and himself at Brantford in ’89. 

Stratford, Ont., Apr. 29. A. LAMONT. 


———E ee 


DR. KELLOGG AND HONEY. 





A CRITIC CRITICISED. 


You ask my opinion of the article from Dr. 
Kellogg regarding honey. I think it another 
case of a man’s writing on matters of which he 
knows little, accepting statements from others 
which he has not even attempted to verify. As 
aresult he has crowded about as much error 
into a small space as it is possible todo. Itis 
true, that honey is not whally sugar; but does 
that prove that it isless valuable? Our gold 
coins are alloyed, and who would say that they 
are “open to greater objections” because of the 
alloy? The alloy makes them more valuable, 
and makes them worth more as coins. May 
not the flavoring material of honey make it 
more palatable, and possibly more nutritious? 
If so, it adds to its value as food. If the glucose 
sugars, to which honey belongs, are not better 
than cane sugar, why is cane sugar reduced to 
glucose sugar, or digested, when eaten, by all 
animals? Nature shows us that honey sugar 
is a better food. Bees have to digest nectar— 
which is cane sugar—or change it to reducible 
sugar, before it can be absorbed. We have to 
do the same. May it not be, then, that reduci- 
ble sugar such as honey is more wholesome than 
cane sugar. and that we are safer in eating 
honey than in eating our common sugars? The 
presumption is strongly on the side of the hon- 
ey. and so the burden of proof lies with those 
who favor cane sugar. 

That bees are not neat is a new idea. I wish 
we could be assured that all parties engaged in 
manufacturing our food-stuffs were as neat. 
Bees do visit uncanny places, but in quest of 
water and saline substances, which are not 
mixed with honey. The nectar which comes 
from flowers, honey-dew, etc., is clean, espe- 
cially as it is placed in the honey-cells. It may 
not always be of good quality; but that which 
is inferior, either in taste or color, is easily dis- 
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covered, and is not used or sold as food by the 
bee-keeper. I believe that no sweet—not even 
maple syrup from the neatest sugar-bush—has 
so much to recommend it in the way of cleanli- 
ness aS does honey. It is a new idea, that the 
bees store with their honey the pollen rubbed 
off as they touch the anthers. Surely Dr. K. 
needs to brush upon the habits of bees. It is 
true, that a very small portion of pollen is taken 
with the nectar as they sip; but this is mostly 
separated by the stomach-mouth before the bee 
gets to the hive, so that only an infinitesimal 
portion is stored in the hive with the honey; 
and why does he say, “if the pollen happens to 
be poisonous”? We know that bees are very 
easily poisoned. How little ether, cyanogen, or 
arsenic it takes to kill a bee! And yet the bees 
live on pollen in great part, and digest it for 
their brood, and not only live but thrive on it. 
Pollen is about as poisonous as A No. 1 flour. 

That Trebizond honey of Turkey—so fatally 

oisonous—is getting to bea variable chestnut. 

don’t believe the honey anywhere in the world 
is poisonous. The same story is told about our 
mountain-laurel honey. The old Trebizond 
soldiers ate too much honey, and were sick. and 
so the old story about poisonous honey. which 
has been kept alive for centuries. A similar 
story was started in Revolutionary days about 
American honey along the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia; yet who believes that it 
had any foundation? Some years ago the 
students of our college cut a bee-tree. All 
feasted to the fill on the luscious clover honey. 
About fifty were not at class that afternoon. 
All we needed was the presence of some Xeno- 
phon, ignorant of bees, to get up some superb 
canard about the awfully poisonous quality of 
the Michigan white-clover bane. 

And, last, Dr. Kellogg has got on to the old 
canard about the bees poisoning their honey by 
spraying it with the poison from their honey- 
sacs. And more, the bees are vindictive, as 
tney will add an overdose of this poison if irri- 
tated, which makes the honey rank (sic), and 
rank honey is terrible—why, it will often create 
arash! and, worst of all, ** These facts have all 
been determined by scientific investigation.” 
The fact is, the above statements are veritable 
**bosh,” and not facts at all, and so could not be 
determined by scientific or any other investiga- 
tion. I teach my students that good nursing is 
altogether more potent to stay disease than the 
doctor; and when I read such nonsense as the 
above. and that from a physician of wide re- 
pute, I feel like advising great caution before 
we give the lives of ourselves or our families 
into the hands of men who are not more care- 
ful in their statements. To write so carelessly, 
and to roll misstatements, with no attempt to 

rove them. as a sweet morsel under the tongue, 
is certainly a great faith-shaker. A.J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


[And now, my good friend Cook, are you not 
coming down rather heavily on our friend Dr. 
Kellogg? I think he deserves it; and were I 
sure that you two could both shake hands over 
it in a friendly way after Dr. Kellogg has read 
the above, I should not feel troubled. The les- 
son that comes to me is, that we should all be 
sareful; and especially do we need to be careful 
when acting as critic, and particularly when we 
are a little out of our legitimate field. I greatly 
value Dr. Kellogg’s family doctor book; but I 
must confess, that. when I read his rash eriti- 
cisms on our own industry, I fell to wondering 
whether he made his statements in his book on 
family medicine in the same rash. hasty way. 
We are all anxious to be right. We like, also, 
to be considered authority, at least on that 
which is in our own line of work; but if we ex- 


pect to be authority on any thing, we must be 
careful. Perhaps Dr. Kellogg is a very busy 
man; and I wonder if it would not be better for 
him if he were to attempt less in order that he 
might be sure he is right in what he does do. 
Let us all take the lesson home. See p. sm 
Ak. 
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FLORIDA. 


MRS. HARRISON GIVES SOME OF HER IMPRES- 
SIONS. 





Mr. Editor:—April 13th I enjoyed the plea- 
sure of visiting the apiaries of Alderman & 
Roberts, the largest in Florida. and excelled in 
number by few apiaries in the United States or 
the world. The home of the Aldermans is 
unique in its kind, being built over the waters 
of the lake, and steamboats come and go from 
its wharf, which is like a front porch; and 
baited hooks are suspended from it to catch 
fish. The lower story is used as a warehouse 
and office, while there are very pleasant family 
rooms above, and a promenade around on the 
outside. From one of these promenades, ripe 
oranges and blossoms could be reached. I en- 
joyed walking around this promenade, and 
caking far away over the waters of the lakes, 
whose surface was covered with pond-lilies, 
with their great green leaves spread out upon 
the water. This paradise of a home, with its 
damp fertile gardens, luxuriant orange-groves, 
boating and fishing, has but one drawback; and 
that is, mosquitoes and malaria; and from 
May until September, those who are able to 
leave do so, to avoid its baneful attacks. 

Wewahitchka, in the Indian language, means 
the lakes of the two eyes, or eye-glasses joined 
together. These lakes are eighteen miles long, 
and from three to five miles wide; they are fa- 
miliarly known as the * Dead Lakes,” from the 
dead cypress-trees with which they abound. 

As I was traveling homeward on board the 
Queen City. ascending the Apalachicola River, 
I continually heard sportsmen congratulating 
one another on their success, and extolling these 
lakes as the greatest place in the world for 
sport, and exhibiting their trophies as proof. 
My interest in them centered greatly in their 
being such rich pasture for bees, in their aquatic 
vines, shrubs, and trees. They afford a rich 
study for the naturalist to delve into nature’s 
secrets, and endeavor to solve the problem, by 
what great convulsion of nature were these 
mighty giants of the forest lowered into the 
waters, which deprived them of their green 
leaves and pristine loveliness? Now they 
stand as mute monuments of their former 
greatness, shrouded in clinging vines and dra- 
pery of hanging moss. 

APIARIES. 

In the region of these lakes are 2500 colonies 
of bees, and the firm of Alderman & Roberts 
own 1300 0f them. On the afternoon of my ar- 
rival Mr. Alderman escorted me to see one of 
their apiaries, located on an island. We wend- 
ed our way by a path, through the orange- 
groves, which ended in the water-side, where a 
boat was in waiting. I was directed to take a 
seat toward the prow. while Mr. Alderman and 
the propelling power, in the person of a sturdy 
descendant of Ham, occupied the stern. The 
boat pushed out from the shore into a labyrinth 
of water-lilies, aquatic vines and bushes, while 
above towered those mighty giants of former 
centuries, clothed in funeral garb. When we 
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reached the opposite shore a beautiful panor- 
ama opened to our view—orange - trees, and 
long rows of gayly painted new hives, under 
sheds. These sheds had roofs inclining in op- 
osite directions, supported by stout posts. The 
1ives were placed in rows facing outward, and 
there was plenty of room in the shade, between 
the backs of the hives. out of the bees’ flight, to 
perform the work in the hives. A very pretty 
star,in variegated colors, adorned the portico 
of each hive, which presented a pretty effect. 
As the star guided the wise men to the Babe of 
Bethlehem. so this apiary should be the guiding 
star to apiarists in the way of neatness and 
beauty. Every thing was in holiday garb, as if 
in readiness for the Columbian Fair. 

As the sun was setting we entered the boat and 
bade adieu to the manager and his two interest- 
ing little boys by his side. Mr. Alderman re- 
mained to go the village by another route, to 
attend prayer-meeting at the Methodist church, 
of which he is a devoted member, consigning 
me to the care of his faithful colored man, who 
had been with him for nearly a score of years, 
and to whom he had intrusted his own family 
in numerous instances. During a drouth, when 
the waters were low, obstructions had been re- 
moved, a roadway cut, and guide-boards nailed 
to the trees, and pieces of burlap tied to the 
branches, to keep travelers from getting lost in 
the dense swamp. In the gloaming, with no 
sound but the dipping of the oars, the faithful 
oarsman avoided every obstruction, and eager- 
lyscanned for those bits of board and of burlap, 
which were so valuable to us in this our time of 
need; for without them we might have lost our 
way, and been compelled to pass the nightin 
the swamp. We reached the shore in safety, 
and soon entered the hospitable home of the 
Aldermans. More anon. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Peoria, Ill., April 25. 
rr 
WAX FLOWERS. 





MKS. AXTELL TELLS HOW TO MAKE THEM; 
CONCLUDED FROM MARCH 1. 





Peach, apple, or crabapple blossoms are made 
by putting a small heading on a wire looped 
down at one end, of a little fringed yellow or 
white wax, or a bit of pink or white ribbon 
fringed, and the petals like those of the center 
of the fuchsia; or, get a blossom and cut the 
pattern from them, rubbing a very little red 
paint underneath each petal to give the tint of 
the natural flower. Pear or plum blossoms are 
made almost the same, only white. A cluster 
of white pear-blossoms is very pretty in a 
wreath. Cherry-blossoms are so small they are 
tedious to make. Cherry, blackberry, straw- 
berry, and raspberry blossoms may be cut out 
with the phlox-cutter. For lilac, use a lilac- 
cutter, and white or purple wax. 

Phlox are made by cutting out the petals 
with a phlox-cutter; also verbenas with a ver- 
bena-cutter. Stick a pin through the center of 
the flower, and draw a pink stamen through: 
then put a speck of wax under the flower and 
stick it to the stamen to keep it from slipping 
down. Make several of these, stick them all 
together on a stem, adding green leaves. Tint 
the phlox if you like, by rubbing a little of the 
carmine on the under side of each flower. 

Snowballs are made by putting many of these 
white phlox together with enty of green 
leaves. Lilies and donespataled flowers are 
more apt to droop and get out of shape. If they 
are made, use double wax, or the thick wax 
used in making pond-lilies. 

For pond-lily, use the double, or 


ond-lily 
wax. he center is formed on a sti i 
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green or brown wax, about as large as a small 
peanut. Pinch it smooth and round; then, with 
the sharp-pointed molder, press the sides into 
ridges. ‘Take two strips of yellow or orange 
wax, an inch and a half wide, if for a western 
pond-lily; if for a New England lily, three- 
fourths of an inch wide is sufficient (as the 
western pond-lily is more than as large again 
as the eastern). Cut onestripin coarse fringe, 
and the other in fine fringe. Lay the fringe on 
the palm of the hand. Take the dull molder 
and stroke each thread of the fringe, which will 
curl it up like center leaves. Put the fine leaves 
on first, then the coarse fringe, letting it al] eurl 
toward the center. Stick on 30 or 40 pond-lily 
petals, hollowed a little so as to curl slightly 
toward the center, graded in size and length 
from small to twice as large. Lay a small fold 
on the point where joined to the stem, to make 
the petal stronger. 

The sepal, or covering of the flower, is made 
very broad and rounding, three in number, and 
is thrown nearly back upon the stem, made of 
dark green wax lined with white wax with a 
very thin cloth between, pressed firmly togeth- 
er, made very hollowing with a large molder (a 
round door-knob will do fora molder). Trim 
neatly, and press on tightly. This supports the 
long petals. Add large green leaves of several 
sizes, or trim the large ones so some will be 
smaller, if but one leaf-mold is used; also make 
some buds of white wax, with calyx just open- 
ing. As this isa large flower, place it at the 
bottom of the wreath, or put it above in a pond- 
lily vase, which should have a mirror in the 
bottom, to look as if the lily were standing in 
water. If used above, rub upon each petal 
plenty of arrow-root, except at the base of the 
petal, which gives it a velvety look. Some of 
the center petals may have the least shade of 
pink color mixed with the arrow-root. Do not 
get too much color, as a pond-lily should be 
nearly white or yellow. 

Patterns from these are easily cut from paint- 
ings, where the natural lily can not be procured; 
they are also often seen in the artificial flowers. 
After one has made a few flowers it will be easy 
to make almost any flower by having the nat- 
ural flower to model after: but as some flowers 
are much easier made. and retain their shape 
better, I use mostly those with short petals, as 
they do not droop out of shape as do long-petal- 
ed flowers. 

The box for the back of the frame for flowers 
should be three inches deep, and the flowers 
should be tacked in so as to stand out distinct 
from each other, nearly touching the glass. 
Line the box with white printing-paper. Let 
the green leaves come between the flowers and 
the paper for a contrast, especially the light 
flowers. Tack the flowers to the back of the 
box before fastening it to the glass front. Use 
broad-headed tacks and asmall hammer, and 
a nail-set, beginning at the top with the small 
flowers and smal] leaves, and work around as 
in a wreath, but do not let the wreath quite 
touch in the center at the top. 

The first flowers I generally use are fuchsias 
drooping down from the center; then phlox, 
verbenas, and other small flowers and leaves; 
at the sides come in groups of roses, and apple 
and peach blossoms, chrysanthemums, ete., 
while at the bottom are the heavy flowers, such 
as snowballs, dahlias, ete. 

In arranging the flowers in a wreath, be sure 
to use as many red flowers in one side as you 
do on the other, or as many white or pink in 
one side as the other, and each side about as 
many and as heavy flowers as we used in the 
other, to look symmetrical. 

A white cross arranged for the center of a 
wreath is beautiful. My wreath has in its cen- 
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ter a chromo of a little child, whose eyes follow 
any one wherever he may bein the room. The 
flowers are arranged in a wreath around it. 

The yellow-headed bumble-bees are very 
pretty, killed, and a pin stuck through them, 
and pinned to a flower. They do not wither up 
as honey-bees do. Do not impale them with 
the pin until they are dead. One or more but- 
terflies are pretty in a wreath if the butterfly is 
not too large nor too many of them. I kill 
them by holding them by the wing and cutting 
across the abdomen. It costs too much to buy 
many cutters. I buy only phlox. verbena, and 
leaf-mold cutters, though cutters for each flower 
can yf ence but they would need to be 
made differently from the directions I have 
given. 

I think I have mentioned all the tools that 
are needed,as I have made several large wreaths 
and a good many bouquets. Next time I will 
tell how to make a white cross, and arrange 
other flowers into crosses or a harp. 

Instead of purchasing a picture-frame for the 
front of the wax-flower box they look very well 
with only a large sheet of glass glued to the 
box; but I prefer a neat frame that fits on 
tightly and is screwed to the box of wax flowers 
—not put on to open and shut like a door: that 
lets in too much dust. When fastened in I also 
paste over all cracks thin cloth or paper, as 
flowers will last a lifetime if kept from the dust 
and insects, and from getting too warm in win- 
ter from a stove. The natural heat of summer 
will not melt them unless stove heat is also 
added, as I have a large wreath I have had for 
twelve years or more in perfect preservation. 

Roseville, Il., Jan. 23. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 
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FOUNDATION-FASTENERS. 





DAISY, AND WHAT MISS WILSON THINKS 


OF IT. 


THE 





When Dr. Miller came home from Medina he 
told me he had bought a Daisy foundation-fas- 
tener, and wanted me to wait until it came be- 
fore commencing to work on the sections. I did 
not say so to him, but I thought, “I know I 
won’t like it as well as the Clark.” I don’t 
know but I’ve said I didn’t want any thing bet- 
ter than the Clark. But I’ve changed my mind 
—I do. I want the Daisy. for it is far ahead of 
the Clark: and if you have any thing better 
than the Daisy, I want that. When I first tried 
the Daisy I could do very good work with small 
starters, but could not manage the large ones. 
We use a small starter *4 in. deep at the bottom 
of the section, and a large one at the top that will 
almost fill the remaining space. It was these 
large starters that bothered me. Their own 
weight would invariably bring them out before 
I could turn the sections over, and I could see 
no way to avoid it. With the Clark I had plac- 
ed my fingers behind the foundation, supporting 
it as I turned the section over—a thing I could 
not do with the Daisy. But I kept trying dif- 
ferent ways. I had not worked very long before 
Dr. Miller says he heard a very emphatic ‘‘I 
have it!’’ I had to give up altogether the in- 
struction to pushoin the section with the ring 
fingers. Instead I used the third and fourth 
fingers of the left hand on the top of the sec- 
tion, and the thumb on the bottom, to push the 
section in place, and with the tips of the first 
finger of each hand pressed the foundation in 

lace as it slipped off the heated plate. Then 
etting go the right hand, I turned the section 
over with the left, still holding the foundation 
in place with the tip of the first finger, as I 
turned it over, and it worked nicely. 
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Mr. Root, did you ever try putting in large 
starters, and could you make it work? You 
see, you can’t throw sections with large start- 
ers directly from the fastener into a basket. 
They must be set right side up, because the 
large starters will come out while warm. as I 
have already said. their own weight pulling 
them over. Indeed, I don’t think that at any 
time it would be a good plan to throw sections 
with large starters into a basket indiscrimi- 
nately. 

Let me name some of the advantages that the 
Daisy has over the Clark. You do not have to 
use the feet, and using the feet all day is very 
tiresome. You are not obliged to wet the foun- 
dation-fastener to keep it from sticking. The 
foundation is heated as you putitin, and you 
are not obliged to keep your foundation in nice 
even piles so as to have one edge warmed. 
(Sometimes those piles would %: over, much to 
my annoyance, so perhaps the Daisy saves my 
temper.) Cold foundation is easier picked up 
than warm. because it doesn’t stick together so 
much; and with the Daisy, cold foundation 
works better than warm. So you can have your 
foundation in your lap, and thus avoid reaching 
for each piece—no small item in a day’s work. 

The hotter you can keep the plate, the better 
work the Daisy does, both as to speed and se- 
cure fastening. I questioned a little at first 
whether the sections would stand hauling as 
well as they did when fastened with the Clark; 
but Ido not think there will be any trouble on 
that score, as they seem to be very securely 
fastened when you keep the plate hot enough. 
In fact, if properly put in you can not pull the 
starter away from the wood, as the foundation 
will give way elsewhere. EmMA WILSON. 

Marengo, Ill., April 21. 


[We never putin large starters for our trade, 
as they would not stand shipping. For large 
sheets it may be necessary to modify the direc- 
tions some; in fact, we rather imagine that 
every one will have his own way rather than 
follow any prescribed directions. Yes, we were 
certain you’d like the Daisy, and told Dr. Mil- 
ler so. ] 








THE MOUNTAIN LAUREL. 
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POISONOUS. 
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KENTUCKY; 


BEES GATHER HONEY 
THE HONEY NOT 





In the Apr. 15th number, J. W: Grove says he 
has a young man living with him who lived all 
his life in Northeast Tennessee, saying he never 
saw a bee on what is called ** mountain laurel ” 
there, and believes bees can not work on it, on 
account of the fact that the blossoms are too 
sticky. Yes, bees do work on it here in West 
Virginia, on the Alleghany Mountains. There 
are hundreds of acres here in these mountains. 
There are two kinds—big and little laurel. The 
little is the kind the bees work on most. Last 
summer bees worked on laurel quite strong in 
preference to white clover. True, the blossoms 
are sticky, but bees load up, I think, in half the 
time they do on white clover. I never heard of 
any one being sick here from eating laurel hon- 
ey, although the leaves of the little laurel are 
0isonous to cattle and sheep; but I hardly be- 
ieve that laurel honey would have so much 
poison as to make one sick. I have found about 
40 bee-trees since I came here, and all in reach 
of laurel. The honey from these trees never 
made us sick. JOHN SLAUBAUGH. 

Eglon, W. Va., April 29. 

[See Prof. Cook’s article, page 374. | 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A. !. ROOT. 








Feb. 1.—We are now at San Jacinto, near the 
foot of the San Jacinto Mountains. Although 
the peak is only 11,500 feet high, it is to me the 
most candatiel ull imposing of any mountain 
I have yet seen in California. Of course, it is 
snow-capped at this season, and the greater 
part of the season its summit is more or less ob- 
scured by clouds and snowstorms. There is 
somehow a wonderful fascination about it to 
me, and I turn again and again and gaze at the 
rocky citadel, reaching away up among, and 
often over and above, the clouds. When the 
weather is clear we can see the summit of ** Old 
Baldy ” also, although said summit is toward a 
hundred miles away. Its top is so clean and 
white that Mrs. Root insisted it must be some 
fleecy cloud illumined by the sun; but clouds 
move and vanish away, while the white tops of 
the ‘‘eternal hills” are fixed for ever. At the 
base of the San Jacinto range of mountains 
there are innumerable hot and warm springs 
that are a never-ending wonder to me. You 
may remember my theory of accounting for the 
heat, on the ground that it is caused by the 
mixing of waters highly charged with chemical 
salts. Well, bere they have a great hot spring 
that would almost run a mill, and yet the water 
is pure and soft, and does not seem to contain 
any chemical at all. In fact, they send it up 
into an elevated tank by means of a hydraulic 
ram, so that it may cool off and be fit for drink- 
ing and domestic purposes. Now, although the 
temperature of some of these springs runs up as 
high as 160°, no attempt has yet been made to 
utilize this vast quantity of heat for greenhouses, 
outdoor gardens, incubators, or even for warm- 
ing buildings, so far as I can find out. The 
people at the bath-houses buy wood and fuss 
with stoves, while at the very same time they 
are sending this hot water in iron pipes right 
past their doors, to cool it off! Why in the 
world they don’t run it through a coil of pipes 
placed in the rooms. or even through a single 
pipe running around the room, is more than I 
see. Of course, it is often too warm in the mid- 
dle of the day, even occasionally in winter; but 
how much expense would it be to close a valve 
and let the water flow outdoors as it does now? 
Oh! I wish I had nothing else to do, so I could 
come out here and start a queen-rearing plant, 
using the hot water to warm up the 3 oer 
nursery.’ the nuclei, and perhaps a few strong 
colonies of bees: so as to get lots of drones to fly 
during these occasional warm days. While I 
raise the queens, Mrs. Root is going to raise 
chickens, and have a veru small egg-farm. 

East of the town. about two miles ana a half, 
isla sanitarium where the hot water comes out 
of the sides of the mountain, up perhaps 200 ft., 
and in these hot-water canyons are sunflowers 
higher than your head, in full bloom; and, 
mind, this valley is a cold location, where frost 
is common. and snow comes occasionally. The 
green vegetation. all along the hot water, clear 
down into the valley, clearly attests the value 
of the hot water for pushing vegetation ahead 
of the season. What a little paradise this might 
be for the strawberry-grower! At both places 
we Saw arrangements for washing clothes right 
in the open air, and in one an aged Indian wo- 
man was away off up the mountain, alone, do- 
ing up quite a large washing in the Indian 
fashion. There is no sort of question in regard 
to the curative properties of the hot water of 
these various mineral springs. J] was at first 
inclined to ascribe it to the dailyjbathing; but 
instances that came to,my knowledge inciden- 


tally furnish, an amount of evidence too great 
to be set aside. One of our bee-men was almost 
at death’s door with rheumatism, and the wa- 
ter of the springs gave him almost immediate 
relief; and after only five weeks’ treatment he 
climbed the steep rocky mountain with us, with 
comparative ease. San Jacinto and vicinity 
seems to be a favored locality for people afflict- 
ed with asthma and kindred diseases. We met 
again and again with people who really can not 
live in the Eastern States, who are compara- 
tively well while they stay here. Some of 
them, after being cured, have tried going back 
to their old homes and relations; but the mala- 
dy soon comes back. It seems that certain lo- 
calities favor certain symptoms or constitu- 
tions; and the problem, therefore, seems to be 
to find the place where you get most relief. The 
result is, that we find many intelligent and cul- 
tivated people away back in the rocky wilder- 
ness, keeping bees or raising fruit, simply be- 
cause they can not live anywhere else, and they 
feel as if they must have something to do. 
would most earnestly advise those who can not 
enjoy fair health where they are, to give differ- 
ent portions of California a trial. Don’t invest 
until you are tolerably sure you have found the 
place you want; but, rather, try the air and 
surroundings for a few weeks, a month or two, 
or a year; and if by that time your affliction 
seems to be giving way, then make arrange- 
ments fora permanent home. At San Jacinto 
the air is nearly always dry, and at certain 
»0ints there is hardly such a thing as a fog 
cnown. These localities are especially favora- 
ble for drying fruit out in the sun, and fruit is 
often shipped to quite a distance, where it may 
dry secure from fog. Such locations seem to 
favor asthmatic people. 

Here is one of the great grain-producing val- 
leys of the world; but it isn’t done at all as we 
do itin the East. And this brings to mind the 
fact how little our agricultural papers of the 
East are fitted for farming here. Again. the 
farming of one portion of California is so utter- 
ly unlike that of the other, that the instruction 
and papers for one would not do for another at 
all. More of this anon. Here in the valley of 
the San Jacinto they sow their grain at any 
time from October to February, rarely later 
than Feb. 1. It is mostly put in at one opera- 
tion, with a machine that is in itself a plow, 
seed-sower, and harrow combined. Mr. { 
Morse, to whom both myself and Mrs. Root feel 
greatly indebted, told me the following: 

He rented 16 acres of ground for $16.00. With 
the help of his son and eight horses they sowed 
it to grain in oneday. They never went on the 
ground any more until after the harvesting was 
done; then they picked up the sacks of grain 
and hauled them to the depot. where they re- 
ceived the cash for the crop. After taking out 
all expenses they received $90 for the one day’s 
work I have mentioned. Now, please don’t im- 
agine that every man and boy in the San Jacin- 
to Valley gets $90 for every day’s work they do. 
The harvester mentioned is shown on next page. 

The machine cuts the grain, thrashes it, 
cleans it, and puts it in bags, al] for 10 cents per 
bushel, and it wastes less of the grain by shell- 
ing out than any of the common ways of cutting 
and thrashing. Of course, such a machine is 
0ssible only where it never rains in summer. 

‘he gang that run the machine furnish every 
thing but sacks and fuel. <A *cook-wagon” is 
a part of the apparatus, so that the farmer has 
no great lot of men to board and lodge. Well, 
in San Jacinto they do not irrigate for grain 
at all. The rain that falls during the winter 
months starts the grain to growing and makes 
the crop. I made a good deal of inquiry, but 
they seemed to think it wouldn’t pay to irrigate 
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land for growing grain at present prices. I 
thought of the artesian wells of South Dakota, 
of the fond hopes of the farmers there, and felt 
a little blue about it myself. Well, where I sit 
writing this morning they raise miles and miles 
of beautiful grain of all kinds, and they always 
irrigate it. How little does one part of the world 
know of what the other part are doing! 


A NOVEL METHOD OF TAKING HONEY. 


Mr. R. S. Thomas, of Winchester, gave, 
among other valuable facts, the following: 

Not far away is a Mr. James Rawson, who 
has several hundred colonies, and he takes 
away all the honey by means of what he calls 
asunextractor. As fast as the bees get the up- 
per stories well filled. the whole contents is 
dumped into the machine; and, under the in- 
tense heat, wax, honey. and all runs out and is 
caught in proper receptacles. The extractor is 
12 feet long. and wide enough to take common 
window-sash. The bottom slopes, like a trough, 
so as torun out the honey and wax. A false 
bottom, covered with wire cloth. holds the hon- 
ey near the sash. Over the wire cloth is coarse 
burlap; this strains both honey and wax. With 
this rude apparatus Mr. Rawson took one year 
23 tons of honey and $300 worth of wax. He 
admits he does not get as much honey as when 
the combs are emptied and put back; but he 
claims the value of the wax with the saving of 
labor, makes up the difference. The honey is 
made a shade darker, and usually brings a low- 
er price; but when itis run out pretty quickly 
from soft new combs. the color is pretty fair. 
The honey is run. while hot. into square tin 
cans, and the whole product of the apiary is got 
ready for the market with very little labor. The 
heat of the extractor clears the frames of every 
thing, so they are like new ones, except a thin 
coat of wax that looks like varnish. To save 
time, both of bees and opvrator, a new set of 
frames is put at once into the super, and the 
bees commence at once to fill it up as they used 
to fill boxes in olden time. I believe our friend 
proposes to continue this method during the 
coming year. Should he havea good yield of 
light sage honey. and his crop bring a cent or 
two less per pound than his neighbors who use 
the extractor. he may lose some of his enthusi- 
asm. If I am correct. he depends mainly on 
smoke to get the bees out of the supers; but 
very likely a good many of them never get out, 
— go into the sun extractor with the wax and 
roney. 

While visiting W. J. Haslam I examined sam- 
les of the foul brood they have in the vicinity. 
My impression is, that it isa different anda 
milder form of the disease than what we have 
in the East. For instance, I am assured by 
several reliable men that it has. in quite a 
number of cases, disappeared of itself. T also 
found a hive. pretty fairly filled with good 
healthy brood in all stages. and perfect bees 
hatching out in considerable number. where 
old sunken cells were to be found at the outside 
edges of the combs. These cells when pune- 
tured contained the ropy matter, and seemed to 
have the familiar smell. Mr. H. had been 
watching this colony over a year. and it had 
given a good vield of honey: and this spring 
there were certainly no diseased cells right 
among the new brood. This is a puzzle to me. 
May be some of the friends can tell us more 
about it. In our apiarvy (when we had foul 
brood), when it once got into a hive the number 
of diseased cells never grew less. 

All over California we find aplant growing 
wild, called * mock orange.” It looks like the 
same thifig we sometimes grow in the East, just 
for playthings for the children. Well, T was 
astounded here at the enormous crops it bore— 
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sometimes not only hundreds, but it seemed like 
a thousand on a single hill. I wondered where 
the enormous amount of fertility could come 
from. Friend Morse explained it by showing 
me roots of the plant that had been slowed out, 
almost as big asa common stove. Late in the 
season this great root sends up sprouts that 
grow and bear fruit, as only a m Ai with such 
a root can grow. “Storage battery’’ again. 
It would seem that nature is not only ahead of 
us in almost every invention we make, but this 
orange seems to be a veritable storage battery 
indeed. It locks up. as it were,in that great. 
heavy, clumsy root, that is a terror to the gar- 
dener and fruit-grower, an amount of material 
for future use that enables the plant to make this 
oT growth. Are you watching for the 
moral ? hy, train the plant to grow some- 
thing useful or something good for food, and 
what a treasure it would be! I am impressed 
that the thing is possible by seeing some Hong 
Kong cabbage in a Chinese garden. The veget- 
able seems to be a sort of hybrid or mongrel} 
somewhere between a cabbage, lettuce. and ed- 
ible topped beet. The inside leaves are crisp, 
white, and nice to eat, even raw. 


HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


BY A. 1. ROOT. 

















RHUBARB, OR PIE-PLANT. 


Of late I have been “getting acquainted” 
with the above plant; and it seems to me that 
it has hardly had the attention that it should 
have. Atseasons of the year when fruit is dif- 
ficult to obtain. and high-priced. pie-plant is 
certainly a boon to mankind. If you do not 
believe in pies, have your wife make some nice 
bread, and use the rhubarb as sauce with your 
bread and butter. If you want it before it 
comes outdoors, a very little heat will do the 
business, as it is one of the easiest plants to 
force or push that I know of. In the cellar 
under our machine-shop is a drip-valve, as we 
call it, that takes the condensed water from the 
steam-engine above down to the cellar bottom. 
The water then runs into the cellar drain 
through a small-sized tile. Of course, when 
just coming from the engine the water is a lit- 
tle warm. Well. one of our boys said he knew 
he could raise pie-plant over this small tile in 
the cellar bottom; and, sure enough, right in 
the depth of winter he had the most beautiful 
rose-colored stems of rhubarb I ever saw. They 
were long. and delicately tinted, because they 
grew in the dark. and were about as delicious 
as any thing people often put into pies. Over 
the exhaust steam outdoors that I have told 
you about. rhubarb starts with wonderful lux- 
uriance. It is true, the frost has ** cooked” it 
once or twice during our recent frosty spring; 
but the plant showed its good will. anyhow. 
Well, I have been wondering what has been 
done in the way of new varieties. In fact, I 
am just preparing to have a trial ground of 
rhubarb, testing every thing in the catalogues. 
Before doing so. however, I thought best to 
write to our good friend Green. of the Ohio 
Experiment Station. and see what they had 
already done in that line. Below is his reply: 


Mr. Root:—In reply to yours of the 29th I would 
say that my experience with rhubarb has been 
rather limited. Two years ago we sowed the seed 
of four varieties—Victoria, Linngeus, Carlton Club, 
and Egyptian Queen. Of the first two kinds we got 
a fair stand; but of the others, hardly enough for 
a fair test of their growth out of doors. The Vic- 
toria seems to be the strongest, but the Linneeus 
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1 agp snl by = roots were dug up and put into spring months, before rhubarb was grown in 
the greenhouse for forcing in January during the the open field, we received 20 cts. per lb. for it; 
past winter, and there the Victoria and Linnzeus , 1. in fac 'e received 20 cts saa for all we 
seem to have about the same qualities, and the ®2@. In Tac t, we received 20 cts. pel Ib. oF ars we 
other varieties nothing to commend them. could get outdoors for perhaps the first week. 
Then competition sent 
the price down to 15 and 
then to 10 ects.; and to- 
day, May 9, it has got 
as low as 6 ects. at re- 
tail. My impression is, 
however, that it could 
be raised at a profit at 
only one cent a pound— 
that is, if enough of it 
could be disposed of to 
make it an object to pro- 
duce it in quantities. 


SOME SKETCHES FROM 
OUR FORTHCOMING 
TOMATO-BOOK. 

In our issue for March 
215 1 gave a description 
Sof the new industry at 
Crystal Springs, Miss.— 
raising early tomatoes 
for the northern’ mar- 
kets. At the time, I told 
you I would give some 
pictures later on. The 
first picture shows how 
one man rolls up the 
curtain to a bed 150 feet 
long. It also shows the 
general plan of the 
cloth-covered cold-frame 

or hot- bed. 

The next shows the 
way in which two men 
can roll up the curtain 
to a bed 250 feet long. 
ROLLING UP THE CURTAIN TO A BED 150 FEET LONG. It also shows another 





The seed is rather diffi- 
cult to sow, either with a 
drill or by hand. Tn look- 
ing through the books I 
find these two varieties 
recommended in about the 
way I have described. In 
the catalogues they are 
about the only kinds men- 
tioned. Henderson gives 
a new kind, and so does 
Rawson, with extra prices. 
I wish other vegetables 
were cut down to two 
kinds that could be rec 
ommended as well as 
these in rhubarb. 

The question you ask in 
the last GLEANINGS I can 
not answer, as we have 
never raised carrots to 
speak of. I tried your plan 
of planting celery early to 
get it to run to seed, as we 
wanted to get across be 
tween Silver Spray and 
White Plume; but it 
would not go to seed, and 
all winter - killed during 
the past winter, so we 
shall have to try again. 

We have made quite a 
success with our mush- 
rooms this winter. From 
under the beds of about 
half of one house we have 
sold nearly one hundred 
dollars’ worth. It beats 
any thing we have tried 
to raise under the beds. 

E. C. GREEN. 

Columbus, O., May 2. 





During the winter and CLOTH COLD-FRAME, 250 FEET LONG. 
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cloth cold-frame in the distance. The third shorter in order to clear the curtain-roller. If 
isa view of one of these cold-frames with its ™ade shorter, however, they do not hold the plank 
covering of pine leaves and straw, to protect 50 Securely from warping. I have had some expe- 


the plants from a severe frost. 


In the picture 


rience in this line with plant-beds. The berry- 
boxes are just about like our quart boxes, except 


you will notice that the covering has been that they have no bottoms. The blanks can be 





ONE OF THEICLOTH COLD-FRAMES, WITH ONE SIDE FIXED FOR A SEVERE 


removed from one side of 
the bed. the other being left 
on. With a rake. and sort 
of brush or broom made of 
branches of trees, this light 
oe can be thrown off 
or brushed off very quickly. 
It is left on the ground at 
the foot of the curtain, 
where it will be ready for 
use the next spell of cold 
weather. When a_ frosty 
night is coming, his men, 
with appropriate forks, will 
scatter the litter over the 
canvas beds very quickly. 
The last of this series of 
pictures is a wood engrav- 
ing. We copy the descrip- 
tion from the tomato-book. 


It also gives a nice idea of 
the way in which the cloth 
frame, double width, is con- 
structed, except that the en- 
graver has shown the stakes, 
that hold the plank sides, on 
the inside of the bed instead of 
the outside. I suggested to 
friend Day that I thought the 
inside preferable. His objec- 
tion was, that they occupied 
room that might be used for 
plants; and when I still sug- 
gested havingthem on the inside 
instead of, the outside, so that 
they would be entirely out of 
the way of the curtains, he 
replied that they made them 


bought very cheaply 
without bottoms. Friend 
Day has them nailed up, 
right on his grounds, just 
as they are used in the 
bed. Now, with us we 
would drive a very lively 
trade in selling plants, 
box and all. In fact, we 
have quite a few custom- 
ers who would give a 
nickel for a nice tomato- 
plant growing in a box. 
It is true, however, that 
it requires more care to 
grow plantsin boxes than 
in the entire level sur- 
face of the ground, espe- 
cially during a dry time. 
As friend Day suggests, 
they will dry out, and the 
plants will die; whereas, 
if they stood right in the 
bed there would be no 
trouble. Where a bed is 
filled with these boxes, 
the dirt is first shoveled 
up in a heap, down to 
about four inches in 
depth, then the bottom 
is nicely leveled off, and 
the boxes placed in, tight 
together. Now the dirt is 
shoveled into and over 
them, until a strip of 
board can be passed over 
so us to level off the dirt, 
as you would strike offa 
measure of grain. Now 
set the plants, one in the 


senter of each box. 
FROST. ce 





TRANSPLANTING WITH AND WITHOUT BERRY-BOXES. 
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May 13.—Oh what wetness! It rained until 
the ground was soaked, and then rained again; 
and where the gardener did not just stir him- 
self and make things fly whenever the ground 
was in proper condition, his crops are notin. I 
think 1 never enjoyed seeing underdrains do 
their werk as innch as I have in the past few 
days. Anew piece of grouna had neve: been 
drainea; but it was so near the railroad bank 
that it seemed to me as if it did not rea!'v ueed 
it; but i raally pu! in drains every 2C fec*,even 
though the ground was on a good slope. And 
now as Igo along the bank I see a stream of 
water issuing from every outlet, and the piece 
of ground dries out beautifully, and no water 
ever stands on its surface at all. To keep the 
outlets from washing away I fastened together 
three pieces of one-foot tile by crowding them 
into a galvanized pipe two feet long. the tiles 
projecting 6 in. at each end of the tube. Where 
the end sticks out of the bank it is firmly im- 
bedded with stones above and below the end. 





QURSELVES AND QUR NEIGHBORS. 

No good thing will he withhold from them that 
walk uprightly.—PSALM 84:11. 

For many years there has been more or less 
discussion in our little household in regard to 
the propriety of Christian people engaging in 
eard-playing and dancing. Now, please do not 
imagine that lam going to take up the subject 
and diseuss it right here. I presume that almost 
every one of my readers, especially those who 
are members of churches, have gone over this 
matter again and again, and very likely they 
are familiar with the arguments pro and con. 
I may simply say, however, that card-playing 
and dancing have never as yet found a place in 
our home. Neither have the “ Root boys” or 
the “* Root girls” taken part in such amuse- 
ments in other homes. Perhaps this might not 
have been the case, however, had it not been so 
well understood by all members of the family 
that‘ pa Root” was very decided in his views 
in regard to such matters. I do not wish here 
to convey the impression that there was a dis- 
sension in the family in regard to the matter. 
In fact, after some little discussion with the 
young people a few days ago I astonished 
them somewhat by telling them that, after 
thinking over the matter — yes, and praying 
over it—I had decided that it was my duty 
to tell Constance (she that used to be eall- 
ed * Blue Eyes”) that she was old enough to 
judge for herself in such matters, and that, 
from that time forth, she should do as she 
thought best in regard to taking part in such 
amusements or not taking part. [even prom- 
ised that, if she should have cause to regret any 
thing in such line hereafter, I would be careful 
not to say even so much as “I told you so.” At 
first there was quite a little excitement over my 
decision; but when my daughter found that 
my sentiments had not changed—only that I 
began to recognize that, as she was nineteen 
years old, and a member of the church, she cer- 
tainly ought to be able to take care of herself— 
at least to that extent. 

Now, in our household the children have 
grown up with such pleasant relations between 
themselves and their parents that I hardly be- 
lieve any one of them who has attained a 
majority has ever thought to note the fact, as 
ehdideen sometimes do, by saying to themselves, 
if not out loud, * Well, to-day lam eighteen;” 
or, ** To-day I am twenty-one,” as the case may 
be, “‘and therefore I am my own ‘ boss,’ and am 
not in the future to be ruled over by any one.” 
Well, Constance, after thinking the matter 
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over, concluded that, e en ifshe were eighteen, 
oreven nineteen, for :hat matter, she did not 
feel any more like disa:zree.ng with her parents, 
even onasmall. mattcr, than she did before. 
So the question remains just about where it 
was. Perhaps I might say that the discussion 
first started because of the fact that, in our 
town, those who do not dance or play cards, are, 
at least to some extent, ostracized from certain 
gatherings, by certain classes of society. Ido 
not like that word * ostracizes,’ however, after 
all; but Ido not think of any other that will 
better express the meaning just now. Some- 
times. as a bit of pleasantry, certain ones have 
said, in discussing parties or other gatherings, 
“Oh! I forgot. You do not go, because your 
folks won't let you dance or play cards,” as the 
case may be. Ido not think that any spirit 
of malice actuates the young people who make 
remarks like that; but still it cuts and hurts; 
and sometimes the young people have felta 
little restless under the restraint that making a 
profession of Christianity seemed to impose 
upon them. Then, again, a good many will 
say, “Oh! but Christians do dance, and play 
s~ards too. Why, some of the very best people in 
our town, and some who are first in prayer- 
meetings and in the Endeavor society do both.” 
A little quiet questioning, though, generally 
reveals the fact that those in question do not 
dance or play cards very much, or not at all. or 
else there is some mistake about their being 
foremost in Christian progress. 

After some talk of this kind I reached for the 
family Bible and opened it. When I opened it 
I began to smile; and when they wanted to 
know what made me look so pleased, I replied, 
* Were it possible that I had had time to look 
at the Bible alittle you would be sure that I 
had selected the very passage that met my eye. 
But, on the contrary. I did not select it at all. 
The Bible opened of itself, and the first words 
that met my eye were these: ‘No good thing 
will he withhold from them that walk up- 
rightly.” There was a general smiling all 
around. By the way.is it nota little strange 
that the Bible so many times opens to the very 
thing that it seems you needed? And when 
we consider how many pages there are in the 
Bible. and how many texts and promises there 
are on each page. it does seem strange that, 
out of the thousands. we should get just that 
one. I presume it were well for us to remem- 
ber, before we lean too much toward something 
that might be called superstition, that there 
are thousands of texts in the Bible that hit a 
multitude of grand truths, and this is one of 
them. Now. dear reader. do you believe the 
Statement of our text? Do you believe that 
those who persistently and continually * walk 
uprightly ” to the best of their ability will, in 
the end. lack or lose nothing that is really good 
in the best sense of the word? Sometimes it 
costs us quite a little to persist in walking up- 
rightly; and there are not a few who really 
become ** weary in well doing.” They say. * It 
does not make any difference how long or how 
hard I try todo right. Nobody notices it, and 
I get no reward for it. I might just as well 
have a good time with the rest as to be so very 
particular, and have everybody call me puritan- 
ical.” Did you ever feel that way? But here 
is the Bible promise, and it says,‘ No good 
thing.” I wish I could tell you how many times 
I have seen this verified. Why.it is not only 
true in the moral and spiritual world, but it is 
true in business. I meet it at every turn. 
Among the old and the young there seems to be 
coming up this idea that it really does not pay 
to be good or to be honest. Sometimes when 
our spiritual advisers or teachers point out a 
path that seems to be above that of common 
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people. we take a look at it and then say men- 
tally, if not out loud, ** Oh, yes! that is all very 
fine; but I tell you it is tremendously hard wor 

to be so self-sacrificing and to take so much 
pains.” Yes, it is hard, my dear friend: don't 
we all know it? It seems to me that, if there 
was ever a person who found it hard to choose 
the straight and narrow path instead of the 
broad way that leads to destruction. lam that 
very one. Yes,in one sense it is terribly hard 
for me constantly ‘“‘to love righteousness and 
hate iniquity.” Satan once, with a wave of his 
hand, showed the Savior the whole earth; and 
he pointed out the attractions of the world. 
Well, I think he has been doing that way with 
me all my life. Although some Christians may 
say the world has nothing to offer, to me it has 
a tremendous sight to offer—yes, even if lam 
wearing gray hairs and ee. Iean fully 
sympathize with every child of humanity who 
finds it hard to turn away from things that are 
unquestionably not strictly upright. I think I 
can hear some of you say, * Well, Mr. A. I. 
Root, I really think you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself.” And you are right. Iam asham- 
ed of myself every day. Iam ashamed to think 
Iam sinful, and that I have such longings for 
the ways of sin. You may say, no doubt. ** Why, 
the trouble is, you have not said—at least you 
have not as yet said so with sufficient vehe- 
mence, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’” Well, I 
have said it hundreds of times, and I think, too. 
with a good deal of vehemence. But after I 
think the old fellow has gone for good, and 
never means to pester me any more, back he 
creeps again, and reminds me that I am still 
earthy and still human. Sometimes I try to 
onion myself by thinking that it is like Paul’s 
thorn in the flesh, and that, may be. it will 
help me to have sympathy for others. But how 
about our text? Why, after all my experience 
I am every day more and more thoroughly con- 
vinced that it is true—every word of it. Yes. I 
am so sure it is true that I have not a moment’s 
hesitation in saying to you, my good friend, 
that every good thing you can think of shall be 
yours if you will only hold out in “ walking up- 
rightly.”’ Let me explain: A young friend of 
mine is feeling sour and bad because he does 
not get better wages. I have talked several 
times with him about it. I told him that those 
around him got better pay than he did just be- 
cause they walked more uprightly. He did not 
feel inclined to accept this explanation—that is, 
he did not believe that others were better than 
he. 

* Why.” said I. “look here. Were you at 
your post every day last week during working 
10urs ?”” 

He hung his head a little, and admitted that 
he was not. 

** Well. were you at work ten hours every day 
week before last?” 

Again he was obliged to admit that he was 
not. 

* Well. once more. Did you put ina whole 
week, and were you at your machine every day 
when the whistle blew, the week before that?” 

He said he could not remember so long ago, 
but he thought quite likely he was not on hand 
every day. And he then ventured to urge that, 
if he had a little more wages than he was then 
getting, so as to make it more of an object, he 
might be on hand more promptly. 

~ Why, my good friend, do you think it would 
be wise or well to pay a boy more wages than 
he is earning, simply because he promises to do 
better after he has his pay raised ?” 

He admitted that it would not, as a rule, be 
the thing.todo. Then I concluded with some- 
thing like this: 

** Now, look here. To-day is Monday. If you 
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will put in one good week, doing as well as you 
know how to do,and at the same time doit 
easily, Iwill advance your pay next Saturday 
night; and the advance will be in proportion to 
the amount of improvement you make over 
these past weeks. And let us bear in mind that 
one special point where you are lacking is in 
promptness.’ 

How do you suppose it turned out? Why, 
the weather was nice and I suppose some of his 
mates were going fishing. It was in the fore 
part of the month of May, mind you, and every 
thing outdoors was attractive and tempting. 
So he went fishing, and was gone a day anda 
half, within 48 hours from the time I had my 
talk with him. Perhaps there are other boys 
who read these papers. who, like the friend I 
have spoken of, are very anxious for a “raise.” 
They think they ought to have better pay than 
they are getting; and may be the reason they 
do not get it is just because of their lack of 
punctuality. Suppose you work in a factory. 
The big engine starts at7o’clock. The pro- 
prietors have, at great expense, provided steam 
sufficient to carry your machine and all the 
rest of the machinery. If you are not there’ 
to use it the steam is wasted, and the work you 
do which they had counted on is not done. 
May be the man next to you will run out of a 
job because there is nobody on hand to do your 
part of it. If some one does not bring the boss 
of the room word, the machine may stand idle, 
ora new man must be hunted up, and trained 
on short notice todo your work. After he has 
got him trained. suppose you come along. Why, 
in the neighboring town of Akron I understand 
they lock the doors at 7 o’clock, at one of 
their large factories; and those who are not in 
their places will have lost their job unless the 
can make some satisfactory arrangement with 
their boss to try them again. In our establish- 
ment we try to be as easy on our workmen as 
possible. If some one comes to me, or even to 
the boss of his room, and says, ** Would it be so 
that I could be spared to-morrow, without put- 
ting you to great inconvenience ?” he almost 
always gets leave of absence; then he can go 
fishing. or where he chooses, far happier than 
the one who “lights out” without giving a 
ey or suggestion or any sort of hint to any- 
ody. 

And finally, dear friends, it occurs to me that 
almost all the troubles we meet are in some 
manner or other the consequence of not walk- 
ing uprightly. Now, you need not ask what 
you are to understand by the word “ uprightly,” 
because we all know exactly what it means— 
or, at least, with sufficient exactness to earn the 
promise. Upright men and women! oh what 
a demand there is for them! Why, they are 
worth their weight in gold—yea, more than fine 
gold; and the world has never yet been supplied. 
If somebody else gets better pay than you do, 
or if he receives attentions that you do not, you 
can rest assured that, in a majority of the 
cases, it is because he has walked more up- 
rightly. This walking uprightly is laying the 
foundation stones for future character. Away 
long years hence, somebody will want a good 
man or woman for a particular place, and then 
comes the review. What has been the record ? 
If the general verdict seems to be, * This boy 
has been upright, honest, and straight year 
after year, ever since he has been in our town, 
and no one ever heard of his doing an unmanly 
thing,” why. the gates to a great future swing 
out before him; and finally, when the Judge of 
all the earth shall open that great record, I can 
imagine the heavenly gates swinging wide open 
as the angels bid him welcome with songs of 
praise. ‘* Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” 
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If thou oo in the day of adversity, thy strength is small. 
Prov. 24: 








WE notice that the Big Four are having all 
their cars painted with ocher, or, at least, with 
a tint made up largely of ocher. When a great 
railroad corporation recognizes the durability 
of this paint, bee-keepers may well take a hint. 


Bro. NEwMAN, of the American Bee Journal, 
has returned from his vacation, with renewed 
strength and vigor. GLEANINGS wishes that 
he may long be retained at the helm of the 
American Bee Journal, and therefore trusts 
that he will husband his strength as much as 
possible. 

CoMPLETE files of the old American Bee 
Journal are getting to be very scarce. They 
are most valuable for reference. The time will 
come when they can not be obtained at any 
price. It pays bee-keepers, generally, to pre- 
serve back numbers of their journals. A record 
of what has been done is often worth thousands 
of dollars. 


We most heartily indorse Prof. Cook’s pewe le 
on page 360 of the current issue. John H. Lar- 
rabee is the right man in the right place, and 
we sincerely hope that the Department at 
Washington will retain him. not only for this 
year, but for years to come. We doubt whether 
a better man, all things considered, could be 
found for the position, and we hope that bee- 
keepers will use their influence in seeing that 
he is retained. 





wires in brood-frames 
electricity. It does the 
work much faster and nicer than any other 
method we have ever tried. So far electricity 
has imbedded some six orseven hundred frames, 
and our folks wouldn’t go back to the old way 
well, for a good deal. Guess the bees will like 
it better also. Weare at present considering a 
cheap battery for the purpose, so that all may 
use the new plan. 


imbedding 
right along now by 


WE are 


For the past seven or eight issues we have 
been giving our readers eight extra pages, and 
in addition to this an extra number of engrav- 
ings. Although this costs us a good deal more, 
we charge no more for it. and are satisfied with 
the “ sticktoitiveness ” of our subseribers. Dur- 
ing the busy days of early spring and summer, 
bee-keepers do not have time to read much; 
and if they can get an idea by a single glance 
at an engraving, it will save them much time 
and trouble, and add materially to their knowl- 
edge of apicultural doings. 





SAMPLES of pure orange-blossom honey have 
been sent us from Florida. The flavor is superb, 
and reminds one strongly of a delicious orange, 
with the added quality of the rich oily taste of 
honey. If consumers knew more of its fine 
qualities, they would pay a big price for it: in 

act, we are not sure but it would be regarded 
by the best connoisseurs as the most exquisitely 
flavored honey in the world. The bee-keeper 
who has several thousand pounds of orange- 
blossom honey, in flavor equal to what we have 
sampled, is fortunate. But in order to get the 
right price he ought to submit samples of it to 
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consumers direct, and then ask them what they 
will pay for it. 


WE have been experimenting a little with 
the Doolittle solar wax-extractor. We have 
observed that, while the wax would be melted, 
and run down into the tin pan, the surface of 
the glass would be quite cold, from the influence 
ot the outside temperature. We then tried 
sash having two glass in, and we found that 
the temperature in two extractors, side by side, 
one having double glass and the other single, 
each having inside carefully tested thermome- 
ters, Was ten degrees higher in favor of the 
double-glass sash, We tried the experiment at 
different times of the day, and the readings 
of the thermometers would show for the same 
minute a difference of ten degrees. J. A. Green 
will perhaps remember, that, several years ago, 
we held the position, in opposition to him, that 
a single glass was preferable. Well, now we 
will back down completely. Although it costs 
a little more. we send out all our Doolittle wax- 
extractors with double glass. 


In September last we introduced to a rather 
weak colony a Punic queen; but it was too late 


to say much regarding the character of the 
bees that subsequently hatched out. We find 
this spring that they are doing finely. The 


queen is very prolific, and the bees behave very 
much like Italians; in fact, they resemble them 
in many respects, except in the conspicuous ab- 
sence of the yellow bands. They look different 
from the Carniolans and also from the common 
blacks. We believe it has already been inti- 
mated that the Italians and Punies are de- 
scended from a common ancestry. The fact 
that their original homes are not so very far 
apart, and that they are alike in disposition 
and general temperament, may make this pos- 
sible. However, we will not offer any more 
surmises until we test the Punics more fully. 
Now, please don’t ask us to furnish Punie 
queens. We can not rear the two races in their 
purity in one locality; and until we know some 
other race more favorably we shall stick to the 
original three-banded Italians. 
GLEANINGS AND PATENTS. 

HENRY ALLEY wants to know where we stand 
on patents. It must be that our co-laborer in 
apicultural journalism has neglected reading 
very carefully of late the editorial department 
of GLEANINGS. Whatever may have been our 
position, we recognize, and are glad to encour- 
age. all useful patented inventions; but it makes 
us tired to see would-be bee- keepers. with little 


or no knowledge of bees, or the past literature 
relating to them, rushing ahead and patenting 
sundry and worthless articles. We advise every 


one who contemplates getting out a patent in 
the line of apiculture, to consult confidentially 
two or three practical and well-informed bee- 
keepers with reference to the value of the in- 
vention. If they say go ahead, then take outa 
patent if you can afford it. Some of our readers 
seem to be in the dark with regard to the way 
that we regard patents. We are at present 
paying a royalty on two patents, and expect to 
negotiate for the use of another invention, also 
patented. Now, then, some of you will ask, 
‘Why don’t you patent some of your own ap- 
pliances, and thus secure to yourse If the execlu- 
sive right to manufacture?” There are ve ry 
few, if any, of the devices we manufacture that 
we consider patentable; and, besides, as bee- 
keepers have been generous to us, we feel that 
we can afford to give in return, and let others 
manufacture if they so desire. We still own no 
patents on supplies, and do not expect to. 
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It begins to look as if the Paddock pure-food 
bill, now before Congress, would fail to become 
alaw. It is being vigorously assailed by some 
of the papers as being “ unjust to inventors and 
manufacturers.” The National Dairy Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Druggists, 
and we might almost include the National 
Association of Bee-keepers, all demand it. The 
opponents of the bill seem to recognize that, if 
they could only make out that it is a partisan 
measure. they would be able to kill it. and we 
fear that they are going to be successful. It is 
no more partisan, in our estimation, than a bill 
to repair a levee on the Mississippi River would 
be. Of course, those who are engaged in the 
mixing or adulterating business wil] oppose it 
with all their might and great capital; and, 
taking these two elements together, it begins 
to look now as if the bill would fail to pass. 


FOUL BROOD; THE CHESHIRE VS. THE STARVA- 
TION PLAN. 8. CORNEIL’S CRITICISMS. 


On page 6 of the Canadian Bee Journal for 
April 1 appears an article entitled ‘* Foul Brood 
and its Treatment,’”’ by S. Corneil. Friend C. 
criticises both our methods of curing the dis- 
ease, and the conclusions at which we arrived 
after experimenting and testing the various 
remedies. First, he can not understand why 
we abandoned and ceased to recommend the 
phenol or carbolic-acid treatment when we had 
several times declared in favor of it as an anti- 
septic in our earlier reports. We will admit 
that our first utterances respecting the acid 
treatment are somewhat at variance with our 
later statements. This is easily explainable, 
because our knowledge was progressing; and 
what we first thought to be true we later con- 
cluded was incorrect. All first impressions are 
not liable to be as accurate as those received 
later. We first thought the acid answered as 
a check to the further spread of the disease; 
but later, when the field of our observation and 
experimentation had eng d increased, and our 
knowledge of what others had done had been 
extended, we changed our mind. We haven’t 
the time or space to make numerous quotations, 
as our critic has done, nor to go into the details 
affecting this belief, but may give one of them. 
Toward the latter end of our experiments with 
phenol, and its effect on foul brood, it so nee” 

ned that Prof. Sargent, of the Michigan Mil- 
itary Academy of the Department of Sciences, 
wa3 home on a vacation. We explained to him 
the nature of foul brood. and added that it was 
due to a small microbe, bacillus alvei. Having 
at his disposal a very fine microscope, and a 

-inch immersion lens, he readily found the 
racilli in samples of affected brood which we 
submitted to him. To make a long story short, 
he prepared “ pure cultures” in a series of test- 
tubes. Some of these he inoculated with bacil- 
lus alvei. and allowed them to grow and multi- 
ply, which they did very readily under sterilized 
cotton. Into these were then introduced a solu- 
tion of phenol, of the strength recommended by 
Cheshire. The acid had no effect whatever, as 
other tubes could be inoculated from the phe- 
nolated tubes, and the microscope revealed in 
each case the growing bacilli. 

Mr. Corneil may challenge the correctness of 
these experiments of Prof. Sargent; but as they 
dovetailed nicely with our own experiments in 
the apiary, I can not think that phenol did 
much real good, if any, with our bees. If Mr. 
Corneil will consult a recent bulletin by Prof. 
Cook he will see that the professor and his 
associates quite independently came to the same 
conclusiom that we did respecting carbolic acid 
or phenol. 

Our critic says we did not use the Cheshire 
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plan sanetly as Cheshire recommended. While 
we admit that, we thought we did in a practical 
way; but in view of the failure of the acid to 
kill the bacilli in the test-tubes, and in view of 
the corroborative testimony of no less an au- 
thority than Prof. Cook, besides scores of reports 
from practical bee-keepers, testifying to the 
failure of the acid (whose exact statements we 
haven’t time to look up and quote verbatim), 
we must still insist that our faith in phenol is 
still weak. However, in spite of all this we 
might be mistaken in our conclusion; and hence, 
if another caged goed should present itself we 
would test the acid exactly a la Cheshire. 

We have run across a few reports—yes, a ver 
few—where carbolic acid cured foul brood. We 
have also seen reports where salt water cured 
it, and a dozen other simple remedies. In some 
of these cases we are sure there was no foul 
brood, and that the apparent disease simply 
went away. We find there are some very crude 
ideas ws foul brood and what it looks 
and smells like, and hence supposed cures are 
no cures at all. 

So far as we can learn, Mr. Corneil has never 
had any practical experience with foul brood— 
at least, not to any great extent; and, although 
a close student, and a correspondent whose 
writings we read with pleasure, we think that, 
if he would mix a little practical experience 
with the disease with which he is dealing, he 
might modify his opinion also. At all events, 
it is a pretty safe thing for us to recommend for 
treating foul brood what we have tried and 
know to be a safe cure, rather than something 
we are skeptical about, and we imagine that D. 
A. Jones will agree with us. 


PROF. H. W. WILEY AND ADULTERATED HONEY; 
IS IT A CASE OF OFFICIAL INCOMPETENCY 
AT WASHINGTON ? 


BULLETIN No. 13, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, entitled ** Foods and Food 
Adulterants,”’ by H. W. Wiley, Chief Chemist, 
has recently been laid upon our table. It re- 
lates to the adulteration of sugar. molasses, 
oon and wax. Prof. Wiley, it will be remem- 
bered, is the author of what Mr. Newman 
appropriately calls the “* Wiley lie.” Years ago 
he wrote an article for the Popular Science 
Monthly, stating in all seriousness that comb 
honey was successfully manufactured, filled 
with glucose, and capped over by appropriate 
machinery. The professor was called upon to 
retract by bee-keepers all over the land; and 
finally, years afterward, he admitted that his 
article in the Popular Science Monthly was 
only a “scientific pleasantry,” and that he had 
no idea it was possible to manufacture comb 
honey. Well, now, in the bulletin above men- 
tioned, page 744, the same chemist says: 

** Many samples of comb honey containing only 
glucose have come under my observation. But 
in all these cases. the comb, presumably after 
the separation of the honey by a centrifugal 
machine, was evidently placed in glassed bot- 
tles. and the glucose then added. have never 
yet found a sample of comb honey sold in the 
frames which was artificial, except in the use of 
comb foundation.” Here we have the professor 
down in plain black and white; and why 
couldn’t he have been candid enough to give 
utterance to a similar statement years ago ? 

Now, instead of attacking bee-keepers on the 
score of comb honey, he and his associates have 
struck out on a new line; and that is, pronounc- 
ing, by chemical analyses, that nearly all liquid 
honey is adulterated. 

Proleueer W.. it seems, appointed seven or eight 
chemists to analyze each some fifty samples of 
honey. These analyses are all numbered and 
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tabulated, in the report before us, with the name 
and address of the persons putting up the sam- 
ple. The tables themselves are not very defi- 
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| 
| 
| 


nite to the mind of the average bee-keeper, be- | 


cause only achemist can make out what they 
mean; but there are some things that every 
one can understand. It seems that some sam- 
les of honey were obtained from Charles F. 
futh, a bee-keeper and commission merchant 
of integrity, an 
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IF YOU WANT BEES 


That will just ‘roll’ in the honey, try Moore's 
strain of Italians, the result of 13 years’ careful 
breeding. T. J. Moffitt, Kemps Mills, N. C., says: 
“They beat any thing Iever saw in the bee line. 


| They are certainly ‘ rolling ’ in the honey now; one 


who, as is well known, is en- | 


tirely above the disreputable business of adul- | 


terating honey. As we stated, all the samples 
are numbered, and we will quote a few of them. 
No. 104, page 788, reads: 

* Pure machine - extracted honey, from the 
Italian apiary of C. F. Muth, contains fully 50 
per cent of adulterant. The machine alluded 
toin the label is doubtless the converter by 
which corn starch is changed into glucose in 
Buffalo and other places.” 

gain we quote: 

** No. 126, labeled ‘ Muth’s California Honey,’ 
is almost pure glucose.” 

And again: 


** No. 127 is warranted pure honey, put up by | 


C. F. Muth & Son. 
And still again: 
** No. 149 is another illustration of adulterated 


It is nearly half glucose.” 


honey bearing the label of C. F. Muth & Son;” | 


and so on through the several pages of num- 


bered samples from different commission houses, | 


the honey is branded as “adulterated.” But 
the strangest thing about it is, that some of the 
scamps whom we feel sure are adulterating, 
are counted as selling sate goods. C. F. Muth’s 
name as a honey merc 

above reproach. Noman has done more than 
he to fight the adulteration of honey, and he is 
the very last one in the whole trade who could 
be pravailed upon to enter the disreputable 
business. We can say with almost a certainty, 
that every sample of honey that goes out of C. 


ant and a bee-keeper is | before June 1, $1.50; after June 1, $1.00. Safe arriy- 


| aland satisfaction guaranteed. 
| banded strain of Italians. 


F. Muth’s establishment is absolutely pure—at | 


least, if adulterated it was not done while in 
his hands; and he has been too long in the bus- 
iness to be fooled with honeys that are not pure. 

To show you how thoroughly incompetent 
Prof. Wiley is in his methods of analysis, we 
will state that Charles F. Muth some time ago 
sent him samples of pure honey, just as it was 
taken from the hive, asking him to make a chem- 
ical analysis. Professor Wiley did so, and an- 


nounced that all were adulterated. This alone | 


is enough to show that the methods which the 
chief chemist in the Department of Agriculture 
and his associates have adopted are exceedingly 
faulty. As Prof. Cook has so ably shown, hon- 
ey does contain natural glucose; and pure 
honeys will show many if not all of the chemical 
reactions found in adulterated goods. In view 
of this, Prof. Wiley and his associates have 
called down upon themselves the reproach of 
the whole bee-keeping world; and ata large 
expense to the government have given us a 
report (so far as it relates to honey) filled 
with error and absurdity. Professor Wiley 
has once before, by virtue of his high office, 
done bee-keepers an irreparable damage by his 
falsehood in regard to manufactured comb Sa 
ey; and then when cornered he slyly slipped 
out of it by saying that it was a piece of 
‘scientific pleasantry.” If not malicious, as we 
hope he is not, we deem him thoroughly incom- 
petent to analyze or direct about analyzing 
oney. 

As we have said before, we do not deny that 
extracted honey is adulterated to some extent; 
but we do deny that nearly all liquid honey 
upon the market is glucosed, as this report tries 
to make us believe. The truth is bad enough; 
a a it is turned into a falsehood, we 
eK. 


| colony I have. 


of them beats three of my others at work. I would 
not take $5.00 apiece for the queens. They seem 
very gentle.’’ Prices: Warranted queens,in June, 
$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50. Tested queens in May, $2.00 
each; select tested, $2.50. Circulars free. 8d 

J.P. MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 


ln writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 





The Lone Star Apiary Sells 
ay] JD suaan() Aauoy uapjoy 





FOLLOWING LOW PRICES: 
Untested, before June 1, $100; after, 75c. Tested, 


I breed a fine five- 
Send for =e price for 
1892, and get prices on nuclei and full colonies. 
Cheaper than ever before known. Write for prices 
on large orders. 
OTTO J. E. URBAN, Prop., 

THORNDALE, TEXAS, 

("In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





Our Golden and Leather Col- 
ored Italian Queens. 
Bred for Business. 
Tested, in June, $1.25; untested, Tic; 3 
for $2.00. Our stock consists of 300 col- 
onies devoted to bees and queens for 
the trade. Orders filled by return 
mail. Send for catalog of supplies, ete. 
JNO. NEBEL & SON,cHigh Hill, Mo. 
P. 8.—A. J. Fields, of Wheaton, Ind., writes: “The 
queen and bees received of you last spring made 
147 lbs. of comb honey, and took first premium at 
three fairs.” 8tfdb 
«ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





wm FINE ITALIAN QUEENS 


PRICES FOR MAY. 





Nucleus with 
extra. Safe arrival guar- 
Ww. J. ELLISON, 10d 

Catchall, Sumter Co., 8. ©. 
tn responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


Two-frame 
$1.50 each 
anteed. 


any queen, 


Zz, 1 untested queen $1.00 
é "- Te ” Sens aenbecns os 2.50 

S I GROIN S 5 iis ocenaa ru cxicsc 1.50 

— ¢ * TLE EO 4.00 

= Select Tested, each.............. 3.00 

a 

=] 


‘seog pu 





The queen I got of you has more brood than any 
A. MILLER, Trail, O. 


Our Five-Banded Italians 


Are the bees for business: gentle, and beauties. 
FRE | The Amateur Bee-keeper, 52 pages; price 
* 25c; one given free each day to the one 
sending the most money for queens. One warranted 
queen in May, $1.10; 6 for $5.50. June, $1.00 each; 
6 for $5.00. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. 1-24db 
S.F.& I. TREGO, Swedona, Ill, 


¢?"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 
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! 
PFAAAALALA SBABBAABABABAS BAABBAABARY 


: Beautiful! Gentle! Prolific! } 
> The Five - Banded Golden Italian Bees. 
< 
@. 
% 


> 
> 
le of bees and be convinced. 4 
ne queen, June or July, $1.00; > 
> 
> 
b 


Send 5c for sam 
ge free. 
5.00. 


J. F. MICHAEL, 
‘ 8-I3db GERMAN, DARKE CO., OHIO. 


wvevvvvwvvV VV eee 
6 4a tespuuuing to Uis advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


DR. J. W. CRENSHAW, 


Versailles, - Kentucky, 
Offers for Sale 
Untested Italian Queens at $1.00 each through May 
and June; after, 75c each. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Queens raised only from Imported 
mother. Drones only from selected 
and tested mothers. 
Also CELERY PLANTS from July to Se ptember, at 
#2.00 per M. 7-18db 
erin Fesponding to this advertisement mention GuxaNnics, 





300 tested Italian queens, raised last season, for 
sale‘at $1; $10 per doz. A few hybrids at 25c each. 
They will be shipped about June 15th to 25th, or 
later if desired. Have order booked now and send 
money when you want them. My bees have been 
BRED FOR BUSINESS, and these are bar- 
gains. Nuclei and full colonies at very low rates. 


J.A. GREEN, Dayton, Ill. 


é@7 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


WHY, YES, EVERYBODY KNOWS 
that it pays to purchuse 
their HONEY-COMB FouUN- 
DATION at C. W. PHELPS 
&CO.’S Wholesale and Re- 
tail Foundation Factory. 
They sell heavy for Brood, 
45c.; thin for Comb Honey. 
55c. They deal in all kinds 
of Apiarian supplies. Their 
customers are always 
pleased, for their work is 
good and prices reasona- 
ble. Send for free sam- 
ples an and price-list of Bee supplies. 
Address C PHELPS &CoO., 74 Pettit street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 
for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 
Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foundation, Smo- 
kers, ete. PAGE & KEITH 
l4tfdb New London, Wis. 


Please mention this paper. 
> Cc. 


SAYLES, 
HARTFORD, WIS., 


MANUFACTURES APIARIAN SUPPLIES OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. CATALOGUE FREE TO 
Att. SEND YouR ADDRESS. 


3tfdb Please mention vans paper. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Hives, Honey-Cases, Sections, and Frames. 
We are the only concern in Southern Califor- 
nia who make a 

SPECIALTY OF BEE-KEEPERS’ MATERIAL. 

Agents: for the white basswood 1-]b. sections. 
Send for catalogue and price list. 
6-13db Oceanside Mill Co., Oceanside, Cal. 
¢@ In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 
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May 15. 


CONTROL YOUR SWARMS ! 


N.D. WEST'S SPIRAL WIRE QUEEN - CELL PRO- 
TECTORS AND CAGES. 


N. D. West’s Spiral Wire pat 
ueen-Cell Protectors will 0€C-15.s1. 
o it, and you can RE- gz 
QUEEN your apiary during 
the swarming season. Pro- 
nounced the Best by such 
men as CApT. J. E. HETH- 
een, Cherry Valley, 
N.Y.; P.H. ELWoop, Stark- 
ville, N. Y., and others. 
Cell- Protectors, 83.00 per 
100, or 12 for 60c, by mail. Cages, $5.00 per 100, or 12 
for #1.00, by mail. Samples of both, with circular 
explaining, 25 cts. The cages are used for hatching 
queens in any hive, and are the Best Bee-Escape in 
use. Address 8-9-10d 
N. D. WEST, Middleburgh, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


Please mention this paper. 


Bees For Sale. 


COLONIES, 
NUCLEI, 
AND QUEENS, 


at living rates. Send for 
circular and price list to 


¢. €. VAUGHN & CO., 
Columbia, Tenn. 


In writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 5-10db 
~~~Muth’s~~~ 
Honey ~ Extractor. 


Square Glass Honey~Jars, 
Tin Buekets, Bee-~hives. 
Honey~Sections, &e., &e. 
Perfeetion Cold~Blast Smokers. 


APPLY TO 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 


Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.” 
Please mention this paper. 


PRICE LIST OF BEE-HIVES. 


&-fr'me. |10-f'me. |8-fr'me. |10-f'me. 
Lg-st’'y. Lg-st’'y., 2st’y. | 2-st’y. 
Inlotsof 5 72e &2c Ve 
In lotsof 10.... 69 79 8 94 
In lots of 25 .... 6) vi) f 85 
Inlotsof 50... 5S 68 &3 
In lots of lu0 |... 57 6; R0 
The reason we can sell so cheap is that lumber is 
cheaper in Minnesota than any other State in the 
S. The above prices are for Dovetailed, Simplicity, 
and three other styles. Send for catalogue. 
F.C. ERKEL, LeSueur, Minn. 


Please me ention this paper. 


Engine and Boiler For Sale, 


A six-horse upright engine and a ten-horse hori- 
zontal steel boiler. They are both complete and in 
tine condition; have been used only about six 
months. Boiler a in. Both are W. B. Dunn- 
ing’s make, Geneva. N. Y. 

Also an 1%ineh Fe ed-Mill, French buhr, of A. W. 
Stevens’ make, Auburn, N. Y. Sheller, Elevator, 
Shafting, Belting, Pulleys, and a fine lot of Simonds 
saws, cut-off and rip, from 5 inch up to18. Two 
Vandervort Foundation Mills, 6 and 12 inch, steam 
melting-apparatus, etc. The whole outfit is nearly 
new, and in fine condition. Will be sold at a bar- 
gain. Write for rats ulars. 

G. W. BALEY & SON, 
9tfdb Ovid, Seneca Co., N. ¥. 


Please mention this paper. 
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BEE HIVE 
SECTION PRESS. 


If you want to handle bees easy by||\ 
\ 
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HUBBARD 





sitting down to it, here is the hive. Frumes]|}t 
fixed and variable distance combined. Nol}f!\ 
wrenching or prying or scraping of combs)}}\\\ 
together. Many thousands in use. giving \\ 
excellent satisfaction. 


Live Agents make Splendid Profits. WW 
| 





Large Circular of 20 pages free. 
this SECTION PRESS (Pat’d. is sold 
at $2.50 by the leading supply dealers | 
Ask them for it or send to me. A boy | be 
/can put together 800 to 1000 sections = : 
fan hour and havethem true. Bend sec = 
tion around, put in press. give « little push 
—'tis done Will last a life-time and is 
* bound to please you 




















Send for 2 my y Clroules about Hive. Press Foundation Fastener. Sections, Foundation. Italian Queens, Extractors, 
Veils, Honey Crates and Cases. &e &e. It will interest you. Or send 15 cents tor Practical Book for Keginners— 
“ First Principles in Bee Culture.” 1)th thousand just issued. 


G. K. HUBBARD, 277 Harrison St.. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


oo responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


: Great Grash in Prices! 


From 10 to 25 % 
discount from 
former prices. My 
40-page catalogue 
for 1892 gives rea- 





3-10db 


BEES: 


Langstroth Bee-hives, and 
7] every thing needed in the 
* bee y rard; BUS e eetalogye 
SELMAN LOO 





350 COLONIES OF BEES. 
1,000,000 Sections. HIVES, 

Smokers, Qumgns, etc. Send for 
rice list to E. T. FLANAGAN 
Ox x 783, Belleville, Illinois. 





Ne] 
el 





sons. I offer a 
free. EES,’ a | new-style chaff 
book telling how to manage gay - cents in | hive at one-half 


the cost of other 
styles, and just as 
good. This hive 
can be taken apart 
almost instantly, 


stamps. WALTER S. POUDER,  512db 
175 E. Wacwnurt Sr., INDIANAPOLIS, /ND. 


READY TO MAIL. $4.00. 
My 


Golden Italians are ** Hustlers.’’ Untested, six 
for $4.50; dozen, $8.00. Tested, $1.50; three for $4.00. 
Select for breeders, %2.00; very choice, $3.00. Safe 








i A 


and packed up 
in small space. 





It can be used 










= 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Make P. O. et a on any hive (see 
payable at Daytona, Fla. ieee Ami =O cut). Don’t fail 


[ to get my 32d 
annual price list. I mean business, and am bound 
to sell as good as the best, and at equally low prices. 

Address WM. W. CARY, 
6tfdb COLERAINE, Mass. 
_ Please mention this paper. 


V | O {- | | S Murray Sy CLEVELAND 


A iat Ss Cara? tice 
OF AL KINDS. MDA ele] MBS 


{@"ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


PERSONS WANTING 


JOHN B. CASE, Port Orange, Vol. Co., Fla. 


‘ ..esponding to this advertisement mention GiKaninG 


Down Go the Prices! 
Must Be Sold! 


100,000 No. 1 One-Piece Sections at $3.00 per M. | 
In 5000 Lots, $2.80 per M. 
Fifty Colonies of Italian Bees; 1 Colony, $6.00; | 
5 Colonies, #5.00 each. Tested Italian Queens in May, 
$1.50 each. Untested, $1.40 each. Hybrids, 7c each. 
Comb Foundation and a full line of Apiarian Sup- | 
























plies. Twenty-page price list free. 
J. M. KINZIE, APIARIAN SUPPLIES 
9-12db Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. Would do well to send to W. E. CLARK, Oriskany, 


win responding to nent advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


rN’ TESTED ¢ QU EE NS from the 
original and only imported 
stocks in the country; $200 each. 


PUNIC 


Pratt’s swarmer, by mail, 6c; 2 
‘BEES for $1.0. KE. L. PRATT, 
COO) 9-12db Beverly, Mass. 


_Please mention | this paper. r. 


BEES FOR SALE. | 


N.Y. Send for illustrated price 
De ale rs should send for Deal- 

ers’ list for Smokers. 6-12db 
in responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 


Oneida Co., 
list. 





A POULTR Called *“*The Chicken Busi- 
ness, and How to Make it 

Pay.”’ Tells all about it. 

| oo Finely illustrated, practical, and origi- 
nal. Price 50 cents, postpaid. An il- 


25 Colonies Italians, 100 Colonies Hybrids | 


and Blacks. 
All on Simplicity frames. State 
and write for prices to 
GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


Please me ‘ntion this paper. 


what you want 


AVE MONEY.—Send to J. P. H. rene: pean 
ta, Georgia, for his price listof supplies. Hives 
and foundation at wholesale rates. 4tfdb 


lustrated circular free, giving particu- 
lars about the book, and prices of pure-bred fowls 
and eggs for sale by the author. 4tfdb 
H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


{In re spending to this advertisement mention (}LEANINGS. 


BEE-HIVES AND SUPPLIES. 


Send for catalogue free. Address 
SAMIUEL JONES. Highland Park 
College, Des Moines, Iowa. 9-10d 
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“BEST ON HARTH? 


ELEVEN YEARS 
WITHOUT A 
PARALLEL, AND 
THE STAND- 
ARD IN EVERY 


CIVILIZED 
COUNTRY. 


Bingham & Hetherington 


Patent Uncapping-Knife, 











BEE CULTURE. y 15 


ITALIAN QUEENS FOR a 


The finest honey-gatherers in the land. 
$1.50 each. Select tested, $2.00 each. Unteste 1. 00 


| each, or $9.00 per doz. Queens ready to ship by April 


first. I guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction, by 
mail. Orders booked now and pay when you want 


queens. J.W. TAYLOR, 
4tfdb Ozan, Ark. 
wis responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





wn 





=e Qrs by all 
leading berry 
itd growers as The 

eae 


Standard Size. 
Bingham’s Patent Smokers, 


Six Sizes and Prices. 
Doctor Smoker, 3% in., postpaid ides 
es * 6 








Conqueror ; 

Large on 2% * “ ... 150 he sd f 
Extra (wide shield)2 “ sf ee hb and otaer Baskets, Prices low. Illus. Catalogue Free. 
Plain(narrow “ )2 “ <a = | ‘DISBROW MFC.CO.,ROCHESTER,N.Y, 
Little Wonder, _— ai ~ (Fin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 





Uncapping Knife..... .115 
Sent promptly on receipt ‘of price. To 
sell again, send for dozen and half-dozen rates. 


| 

Milledgeville, Ill., March 8, 1890. | 

Srrs:—Smokers received to-day, and count cor | 

rectly. Am ready for orders. If others feel as 1 do | 
your trade will boom. Truly, F. A. SNELL. 


Vermillion, 8. Dak., Feb. 17, 1890. 
81rs:—I consider your smokers the best made for | 
any purpose. I have had 15 years’ experience with 
300 or 400 swarms of bees, and know whereof I speak. | 
Very truly, R. A. MORGAN. 


Sarahsville, Ohio, March 12, 1890. 
Srrs:—The smoker I have has done good service ITALIAN QUEENS. 
since 1883. Yours truly, DANIEL BROTHERS. | * 
| Untested, 85 cents. Tested, $1.25. Special terms 


Send for descriptive circular and testimonials to | for large orders. 


a H. FITZ HART 
7tfdb Bnronam & Heruzemoroy, Abronia, Mich. | 6tfdb Avery, Iberia Parish, La. 
In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


tr Please mention GLEANINGS. 
DOVETAILED HIVES, SIMPLICITY HIvVEs, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
A FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 





SECTIONS. 


Snow-white Sections, 
Cream Sections, 
No. 2 Sections. 
Finest goods made. 
We have a large stock on hand, 
and can fill small and large 
orders promptly. 
G. B. LEWIS CoO., 
Watertown, Wis. 
Please mention this paper. 














6GO-PAGE CATALOGUE. Itfdb 
J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 
(rin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 





PRAY Your FRUIT TREES = : VINES 


Grape and Potato fot, Plum Gurculie prevented ty using EXCELSIOR “OUTFITS. 


PERFECT FRUITA WAYS S SELLS 4 AT cooe PRICES. e show- 
ing all injurious insects to free. Large stock of Fruit Trees, Vines 
and Berry Plants at Beccom "Prices. wm. STAHL, Quincy, Ills. 


24-10db aT in resin advVertivement mention GLEANINGS 


—ROOT’S GOODS FOR THE EAST. 


Bee-Keepers of the East should 
Bear In Mind that we have established at Syracuse an Eastern Branch 











where our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale,and prompt shipment. You can save time 
and freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. We have engaged Mr. F. A. Sal- 
isbury to take charge of this business, and he will treat you well. He will 
be pleased to send you a list of goods kept in stock. 
Address all orders, 


EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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| am Pushing Ahead! 


And am so far in the lead that I challe nge 
any one to show up superior bees to my be 


Five-Banded Golden Italians. 


beautiful, gentle, and good honey- 
the results of LW years’ careful 
breeding. Try them. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Queens in May, $1.25 each; 6 for $6. 
After June 1, $1 each; 6 for %. For full par- 
ticulars, send for descriptive circular. 


CHAS. D. DUVALL, Spencerville, Md. 


aren pempontine | tw Litis 


Large, 
gatherers; 


it fab | 


IMIVETLISO@HIDOHE thet 


BEESWAX! 


Foreign and domestic. Crude and refined. 
A stock constantly on hand. 
Write for prices, stating quantity wanted. 


ECKERMANN & WILL, Syracuse, N. Y. 
an responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 
FREE! I ts te te Flt oe 


Leghorn Chit kens, White and Brown Fer- 
rets,and Scotch Collie Pups. Address 
KNAPP, Yala Lorain Co., O. 
&tfdb 


500 °3 Solent of Bees fevot- 
oO Queen-Rearing. 


Write ang prices on large quantities. 

TWO MILLION SNOW - WHITE SECTIONS. | 
Write for prices on large quantities. 

Send for our 24-Page Catalogue of Dovetailed | 
Hives, Smokers, Extractors, Etc. 


LEAHY M’F’G C0., Higginsville, Missouri. 


Please mention this paper. 5tfdb 


SECTIONS. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per MI. Bee-flives and Fir 
tures cheup. NOVELTY CO., 
6tfdb Rock Falls, thinois. 


(ln responding to this adverti tent Mention GLEANINGS 





A Grand ‘Success. 





Read what 


BEE CULTURE. 


POLISHED 


One-Piece Sections Our Specialty. 


| ITechallenge comparison of my goods with those of 
any other make on the market. If, upon fair trial, 
they are not found superior to, and cheaper than, 
any makes of so-called snow-white, premium, sand- 
papered, etc., sections, the goods will cost you noth- 
ing, and you ure invited to publish me as a fraud. 

I = fill orders promptly for any width at $2.75 
per M.; or $2.50 per M. in 5000 lots at factory at 
sti ka, Wis. Other supplies shipped from Capac, 
or Evart, Mich. Sections from these points 25 cts 


| extra per M. 
B. WALKER, Capac, Mich. 


&8tfdb Address 
Please mention this paper. 
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OATMAN’S SOLDERING AND REPAIR KIT 

















Consists of fire pot, two copper soldering irons, bar of sulder, 

soldering fluid and brush, all-steel scraper, hammer, scratch 
| awl,and plyers, as shown inthe cut. Any one purchasing this 
} outfit will get full directions, which will enable him to repair 

tin, copper, brass, metals and iron; also how to keep the sol 
| dering i:ons in order. Whole kit, boxed, 12 Ibs. Shipped on 
| receipt of $2.00. Agents C anted. Reference, A. lL. Root. 

O. & L. OATMAN, Medina, Ohio. 


Me ntion this paper. 


FOR SALE. 


59 colonies of Italian bees in A. I. Root’s 8-frame 
Dovetailed and Langstroth’s 10-frame hives, at five 
dollars per colony. A liberal discount for more than 
one colony. Safe delivery guaranteed. 8-lldb 

JOHN GRANT, Batavia, Ohio. 


MARTIN’S PROLIFIC BUCKWHEAT. 


Same kind as advertised last year in GLEANINGS. 
On my sandy soil it yields double the quantity per 
acre as Japanese. Gives excellent satisfaction. 


$1.00 per bu., cash, on 9 ird cars here, sacks includ- 
ed. M. MARTIN 


&-lidb Highland, Oakland Co, Mich. 








‘New Cowan Reversible 


Honey-Extractor. 


Krank MeNay and J. F. MeIntvre say of it 





as shown i 





in this issue. 


Strong, well made in every respect, light, and of conven- 


ienfsize. The can is but little larger than that of the 
Novice. The gear is beveled, and covered by an iron shield 


n the cut. Though not automatic, the two 


baskets can be operated about as rapidly. 


Price all complete, japanned and lettered, for L. frame, 


$12.00. 
A. |. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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PUNIC QUEENS 


other race or strain. Read Axe mail May 25. 
HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 





OR SALE.—100 acres of land, 60in cultivation, 
the rest timber; log house, good well, barn, 


corn-crib, and other buildings; 900 apple-trees, 100 | 


peach-trees; cherry, plums, grapes, and other small 
fruit, which is 4 years old; and a good cee for 
bees. Inquire for articulars. Price $150¢ 

10d J. HULSE, Waco, Cleburne Bie Ark. 


ee a enema 


Wants or Exchange Department. 


ot will be inserted under this head at one half our usu- 
al rates. All advertisements intended for this department 
must not exceed five lines, and you must Say you want you! 
adv’t in this department, or we will not be responsible for er. 
rors. Youcan have the notice as many lines as you please, 
but all over five lines will cost you according to our regular 
rates. This department is intended only for bona-fide ex 
changes. Exchanges for cash or for — lists, or notices of 
fering articles for sale,can not be inserted under this head. 
For such our regular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and 
they will be put erith the regular advertisements We can not 
be maponsibte for dissatisfaction arising from these “swaps.” 




















1 ANTED.—To trade a large lot of Heddon hives, 
nicely made and good as new; some with combs 
complete for honey, now or after crop of be = 
for particulars. Address . 8. HA 
2tfd South Cabot, Vt. 


ANTED. —To exchange ‘prood: foundation, at 400 
per lb., or light for the boxes at 50c per ib., for 

wax at 30c per Ib. B. CHASE, 

itfdb Earlville, Madison Co., N. Y. 


ANTED.—To exchange choice Carniolan and 
— queens for supplies. 8-9d 
OCKHART & Co., Lake George, N. Y. 








yg net phony for bees, 1000 brood and 
extracted combs, 6 and 10 inch foundation- 
mills, dipping-board, etc., shotgun and Safety bicy- 
cle, write to me. B. W. Hopper, 

9-10d Box 224, Garden City, Kan. 


awe fy we —To coma for any thing useful on 
the farm, Canary birds, ae! singers, raised 





from imported stock B. GEISSLER, 

910d Basco, Hancock Co., Il. 

r exc xchange. _—Bee-hives for beeswax. 9-124 
Ww. IDEN, Etna Green, Ind. 


ANTED.—A man to care for stock, bees, and 
fruit-trees, on shares, in the Indian Territory. 
For further we %, a ply to 
10-11-12d XTELL, Roseville, Ill. 


wt ANTED.—To exchange pure Italian queens, 3 or 
5 banded. Write what you have to exchange. 
G _ Morrow, Wallaceburg, Ark. 


O« exc hange.—For wax or cash, Stands ard - or 
Heddon N. H. combs, at 5c each. Combs all 
worker, and in good order. H. D. BURRELL, 
10d Bangor, Mich. 





W ANTED.—To exchange one Joliet Safety bicycle, 

high grade, latest pattern, ball bearings, dia- 
mond frame, cushion tires, nearly new; one 49-inch 
Columbia, best high wheel made, good as new, very 
cheap; one Odell typewriter; 150 good second-hand 
hives for L. frame; one extractor for L. frame, 
for wax, honey, supplies, or offers. lotfdb 

J. A. GREEN, Dayton, Ill. 





ANTED.—By young man of. 20 years, a position 

in apiary in Ill., Wis., or Mich. Wages, $20 per 
month, board and washing included; have had 4y’rs 
experience. Address APIARIST, Box 25x, Mt. Erie, Ill. 





©. exchange.—2) acres; 10 in alfalfa, remainder 
gardened, under irrigation; adjoins Garden City, 
Kansas. Country es toalfalfa; GLEAN- 
INGS, Vols. ’81 to 91 inclusive; Am. B. Jour., eb 
10¢ 


78, 79, "82, °83, 85. Whatam I offered ? 
H. L. GRAHAM, Grandy iew, Iowa. 





May 15. 


| FOUNDATION. 27008. 3: Thin, 485 closing 

* out, but small stock left. Also 

FROM IMPORTED MOTHERS. Each, #2.00. This is a fine | | oe res fine inns (see Ex. Col.) ata bargain, for cash. 
race of bees, and will give better results than any 1 0-11 








ld . L. GRAHAM, Grandview, Iowa. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Tested queens, $1.25; untested, Tic: safe arrival 
guaranteed. anaes <tr M BARNES, Piketon, Ohio. 
U- 








Stanley Automatic Reversing 
HONEY - EXTRACTOR. 


As announced in a late 
number of GLEANINGS, 
we have leased from G. 
W. Stanley the right to 
make his automatic ex- 
tractor, and we bought 
from E. R. Newcomb his 
stock of materials and 
machines unsold. This 
stock consists of about 
twenty - five machines, 
two and four frame. To 
work it off quick, and 
, give usachance to put 
out machines of our own 
muke, we offer these 
machines as long as they 
last, at one-fourth off old 
prices. We willsell the 
two-frame machines as 
they are for $9.00; the 4frame for $15.00. They are 
crated ready for shipment, with crank direct on the 
center-shaft. We will attach our new horizontal 
gear, as shown on page 14 of our catalogue, for 8.00 
each extra. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


PAINT FOR 
BEE-HIVES. 


After much experimentation, and a 
careful study into the paint question, 
we offer a mixed 


Paint Prepared Especially for Bee-Hives. 
It will not Chalk or Flake off. 


We guarantee it to be free from adulterants, 
such as whiting, barytes, lime, and other sub- 
stitutes that do not add to the endaring quali- 
ties of the paint. Our paint is made of strictl 
pure lead, strictly pure zinc, and genuine F nenah 
ocher of about equal proportions, mixed in pure 
linseed oil. It is generally recognized that there 
is no pigment more permanent than French 
ocher; and this, combined with zine and lead, 
makes a most durable combination. The re- 
sultant tint is a pale straw color. Price: Pint, 
35¢; quart, 60c; half-gallon, $1.00; gallon, $1.75. 
Half a gallon will cover ten No. 1 Dovetailed 
hives two coats. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they wish to dispose of. we will insert notices free of 
charge, as below. We do this because there is hardly value 
ne the in these queens to pay for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 



































I have 40 good hybrid queens for sale at 40c each, 
or 3 for $1.00. None but good queens are sent. Safe 
arrival guaranteed; stamps taken. 

JAS. M. Smits, Perkiomenville, Montg. Co., Pa. 
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SOMETHING NEW in Spray and Force Pumps. 


///,, A Great Improvement on the Whitman 
Li Vz and Smith Pumps we have 
Ze been Selling. 


The many insect enemies to fruit and 
foliage have compelled all interested to 
study for the best means to destroy 
these pests. The most effective means 
yet devised is to administer poison in 
solution, put upon the tree in the form 
of aspray, at justthe right time. The spraying of fruit 
and foliage trees has opened a large demand for spraying 
outfits of various kinds, and the number of kinds on the 
market is getting to be legion. We have been on the look- 
out for the best cheap hand-pumps, and we believe we have 
found them in the two following, bothof which have come 
out since March Ist—so recent that we are rather late for 
this season in bringing them to your notice now. 

The first, designed to take the place of the Whitman 
Pump in our trade, is the 


Myers Bucket Brass Spray Pump. 












It is constructed of material that is not affected by the 
poisonous arsenites used in the different formulas for 
spraying fruit-trees, vines,and shrubbery. The cylinder 
and all the working parts are brass; has rubber ball valves, 
and is equipped with the combination spray nozzle, and will 
throw a spray as fine as mist. Itisso fine that it floats up 
like acloud. By this feature the same amount of liquid 
will go at least four times as far, and does more effective 
work than with a perforated spray nozzle. The pump dif- 
fers in construction from the old-line pumps of this class, 
and is arranged so that the heavy work is done on the down 
stroke of the plunger and nothing ontheup. The effect of 
‘ ‘Lae this operation, while pumping, is tq hold the pump down, 
the pump, holding it in and it is not necessary to use a foot-rest or in any way 
proper position. ; steady the pump while in operation, except by means of a 

By doing the pumping on the down stroke of the piston, and the fact that it is not necessary to steady 
the pump with any foot-rest, makes it very easy to operate, and gives it extraordinary power. It is pro- 
vided with a large air-chamber, and has a valve atthe bottom between the cylinder and the air-chamber, 
whereby the pressure is held uniformly in the air-chamber and on the ‘hose, so thatjthe nozzle throws a 
constant, continuous, even spray all the time, and is not af- 
fected by the movements of the plunger, and the operator is 
enabled to keep a constant pressure on the nozzle of from 50 
to 100 lbs., with very ordinary exertion. It will throw a solid 
stream 50 feet, and is of unusual value for washing windows, 
etc. For spraying it isarranged so it discharges a fine jet in 
the bottom of the bucket, to keep the solution thoroughly 
mixed and agitated—a feature peculiar to this pump. 

We show the pump in operation, and a larger view along- 
side. By simply unscrewing the spray nozzle the pump is 
ready to throw a stream which is very effective in washing 
buggies, windows, putting out fires,orjarresting swarms of 
bees. The pump complete, with four feet of 4%-inch rubber hose, and noz- 
zle, packed for shipment, weighs 7 lbs., and our price is only $5.00. It can 
be taken apart, and sent in two packages by mail, where you haven't easy 
access to express office, for $1.20 extra. A pamphlet, giving full instrue- 
tions how and when to spray, goes with each pump, -or%mailed on 
application. Wecan furnish extra combination spray nozzles with at- 

achment so it can be put on a common %-inch hose connection, at 60 cts. 
each. By mail Tic. e are also prepared to furnish Myers Barrel! spray- 
ing outfit, without the barrel, at $7.50, shipped direct from Ashland, Ohio. 





small clamp which attach- 
es to the stave of the 
bucket or tub, and steadies 


Common-Sense Spray Pump. 


There are a number of cheap tin pumps on the market; but, so far as we 
have examined, this is ahead of them all. The adjoining cut shows its 
construction and manner of working. The piston, or plunger, is worked 
with a lever handle, giving greater force for the same power exerted. The 

»slunger-tube is shorter, and larger in diameter, than the ordinary pump. 

f the water comes over the top it spills rightinto the pail again. tt has 
an air-chamber, with valve, giving a continuous stream or spray. It hasa 
short rubber hose to give direction to the stream or spray, without movin 
the pump. It has also an adjustable nozzle for stream or spray. In all 
- these points we regard it superior to the Smith pump we have been selling, 

= and we have adopted this pnmp in place of the Smith, and will sell at the 
’ , a same prices as given in our price list, page 12. Retail price, $1.00 each. 
Special prices on either of the above pumps in quantities, to those who buy to sell again. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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aEMPIREe 
Safety + Bicycles. 


Strictly High-Grade Machines. 
Made of the Best Materials. 
Solid and Cushion Tire. 
For Ladies and Gentlemen. 
PRICES: 
30-in. Solid Tire, like cut 
“4 144-in. Cushion Tire......... 


Solid Tire 
144-in. Cushion Tire ........ 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


JENNIE ATCHLEY 


Will send you qu: ens by return mail. Sofe arrival 
and satisfaction gunranteed; either three or five 
banded strains. Untested, April and May, &1i" 
each; six, $5.00; after, T5e cach; six, 7420; or $800 
per dozen. Tested and breeding queens 0: applica- 
tion; try my queens. Money-order office, Greenville. 
JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
Floyd, Hunt Co., Texas. 
Please mention this paper. 


Gents’ $80.00 
Ladies’ 28-in. 
” ~ 90.00 


Itfdb 


BEE SUPPLIES 
andall kindsof 
Berry - pac k- 
ages, boxes 


and baskets. | 
a spe- | 


We miuke 
cialty of one- 
piece sections, 
and wood sepa- 
rators. Address 


“BOX 


Berlin fie ights | 


trie Co., 
Ohio 


Please mention this paper 


WANTED-LADY OR GENT rm MACK | 
rabant’s | 


county to distribute and collect for 
ladies’ toilet cases; 238 articles, worth #1; 
sample and full particulars by mail for 
stamps; returnable if not satisfactory; 
free; $38 to $5 per day easily made. Address J. C. 
FRISBEE, general agent, 172 Maple St., Denver, Col. 
Reference, A. I. Root, Medina, O. 


[PoRTED ITALIAN QUEENS, $3.50 on 
arrival, June — m ntested queen, $1.0). Order 
now. . FRAZIE R, Iowa. 


will send 
35c 


Atlantic, 


Foundation, Wholesale and Retail. 


Specia! prices to dealerson F ound: ition and Sections, ete. 


free samples. 
Free price list of everything nee res in the apiary. 


$10.00 | 


POULTRY. 


d | 
in | 
territory | 


May 15. 
| 


a Lightning ae Escape. 








of Hastings’ * Lightning” Bee 
Escape, and you will be convinced that it is the 
best and most practical escape yet produced. It 
will clear the supers in a short space of time (2 to4 
hours). and it is impossible for the bees to clog the 
passage, as they can not return. Each escape guar- 
anteed as represented. Price, by mail, each, $0.20; 
by mail, per doz., $2.25. Full directions with each 
escape. Electrotypes furnished free for dealers’ 
catalogues. Write for discount. 7-12db 
M. E. HASTINGS, New York Mills, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


Please mention this paper 


Send for sample 


Send for Price List to 
R. E. HARBAUGH, 

Manuf?r and Dealer in Bee- Keepers’ Supplies. 
Breeder of Italian and Carniolan Bees and 
Queens, Light and Dark Colored Ferrets. 
25th and C. tay Sts., - - - St. Taorem, Me. Mo. 


Italian Bees and Queens For Sale. 

Untested queens, $1.00; tested, $1.50. Bees, $1.00 
per lh. Colony, $5.00. Also barred Plymouth Rock 
eges for sitting. $1.00 per 18. 

7-16db MRS. A. A. SIMPSON, Swarts, Pa. 


Choice Fowls and Eggs for sale at 
alltimes. Finely illustrated circu- 
GEER BROS St. Marys, Mo. 21tfdb 


Hatch Chickens by Steam. 
IMPROVED D EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
alg orjact and Sel Reputation 

~ Het sea me on 
Send 6c. for fee ee ay a oran ly a bog 


in re decntaesaitens to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


lar free. 


-Bee-Hives Sections 


Smokers, etc., in stock. 


A specialty. Foundation, 
Send for new list, free. 
4tfdb W.D.SOPER. Jackson, Mich. 


Please mention this paper. 


WESTERN BEE- KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLY HOUSE. 


ROOTS GOODS can be had at Des 
Moi nes, lowa. at ROOT’S PRICES The 
argest supp!y business in the West. 
Established 1885. Dovetailed Hives, Sec- 
tions, Foundation, Extractors, Smokers, 
Veils. Crates, Feeders, Clover Seeds, etc. 
myported Italian Queens. Queens and 
3 Simple copy of our Bee Journal, 
2 WESTERN BEE KEEPER,” and 
LATEST CATALOGUE mailed FREE to 
Bee keepers. 
JOSEPH NYSEWANDER, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
4tfdb 


TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS. 


} 
| 50 tested Italian queens for sale at $1.00 each, to be 
| delivered June Ist to 15th, all raised last fall from an 
imported, and best select tested queens. Untested 
after, 70c each; 3 for $1.75; 6 
D. G. EDMISTON, 
Adrian, Le nawee Co., Mich. 
If you would like to see 
how nice foundation 
‘an be made, send for 


in writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 


queens, July 15th and 
or more, 50c¢ each. 


(Near Detroit.) 
. H. HUNT. Bell Branch, Mich. 


6tfdb 
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GALVANIZED WIRE 


Poultry Netting and Fencing. 






= 











A 16-page illustrated cata- 
logue of netting and fencing 
will be mailed free on appli- 
cation. This ph cut and 
prices of the different sizes, 
and explains how used. 


hig shows ACTUAL SIZE 
mesh of 2-inch No. 19 net- 
ting, the kind commonly 
used for poultry fence. Cut 
shows the wireta little heav- 
ier than actual size. 






ALL “G. & B.” NETTING 
2-in. mesh No. 19, and 2-in. No. 18 
IS WOVEN WITH 
Three-Strand Twisted Selvages, 

Thus being rendered much 
STRONGER THAN ALL OTHER BRANDS 
which have only two-strand sel- 
vages. It is also full standard 
gauge, while some netting in 
the market is made of No. 
19%, and branded 19. 








COTTAGE LAWN AND GARDEN 
FENCING makes the most at- 
tractive and best fence. The 
WORLD'S WEB-WIRE FENCING (4-in. 
mesh) nakes the best tarm 
fence. Both are inexpensive 
See catalog mentioned a bove 
for description and price. 


All the netting and feng¢ing 
sold by us is of the celebrated 
“G.& B. brand. We guaran- 
tee this to be the best in the 
market, and our prices as low 
as the lowest. Dealers wil! do 
well to write for prices before 
ordering elsewhere. 

A FEW OF IT8 MANY ADVANTAGES. one foot wide, so the fowls can not be gossiping 

It is the cheapest, costing less than 75 cts. per rod | through the wire, and pecking at one another. 
for posts, staples, and all. It will last a lifetime, | You wil: notice that one roll makes a yard nearly 40 
and never needs repairing, because it can’t get out | feet square, and this is plenty large enough for 20 
of order. Being galvanized after it is woven, it will | or 30 fowls. 
never rust. ' We give below a list of the different sizes of mesh 
wire, and widths that we can promptly furnish. 

The list price per square foot is carried out in the 
second last column, and the discount in less than 
5-roll lots is given below the table. For 5 or more 
rolis, 5% extra; 10 or more rolls, 10% extra may be 
deducted, and please remember that 70% and 10% 
does not make 80%, but only 73%. As some do not 
seem to understand discounting we have carried’out 
in the last column the net price of a full roll 4 feet 
wide, 150 feet long. To get the price of a roll 2 feet 
wide take half this price; 3 ft. wide % of it and in 
like manner for other widths. For 5 rolls ded ict 5% 
10 rolls 10%. Weship from New York, Chicago, or 
trom here, with other goods. If you order netting 
alone it will usually go for less freight charges from 
New York or Chicago, because rates can be obtained 
from those points when they can not from here. 
We keep in stock only the 2-in., No. 19 wire, 4 ft. 
wide, and all other widths, weights, ete., will have 
to go from one of the two other places mentioned. 


Three-fourths-inch galvanized staples, for putting 
up the netting, 20c per lb. It takes 1 |b. per roll. 
“G. & B.”” GALVANIZED WIRE NETTING. 





It is easily putup and taken down. Ernest hasa 
roll fastened to light stakes, which he bas taken | PRICE LIsr 
down and set up again ina different location in 15 No Net Price 
minutes when the ground was soft. It can not be | Mesh. Wire Stock Widths List tm. san 
blown down, as the wind goes right through it. On | Zin. | 14 | 24, 30, 36, 42. 48in........|6¥esqft $13 13 
this account you don’t need very heavy posts where | 3 + | 16 | 24, 30, 36,42, 48i0........| 3%“ 7 88 


the fence is used for poultry only. It doesnot keep | 3 » | Js | 24,30, 36. 42, 48 in... | 2% 4 73 
out the light and fresh air, s0 needful to poultry. | 2 © | 15 | 24,30, 46.42, 48in........| Tq “ 13 Ob 
It is neat and ornamental, and always looks well if | 2 | 16 | 24, 30, 36,42 48,60,72in..| 5% 9 45 
properly put up. It is so invisible that fowls can 2 * | 17 | 24, 30, 36, 42, 48,60,72in..| 4% * 7 65 
not see the top, and will not fly over. You can see | 2 “ | 18| Poultry 12. 18, 24, 30,36, | 3% =“ 5 Mi 
inside as well as if there were no tence at all. 2 * 119) Sizes, 42. 48, 54. 60, 72in| 24 4 50 
9 “ Dy » 4 ¢ 22 49 " “oO ° oe 

HOW TO PUT IT UP. Ti 4 e | ny - - 9 = ei ae : 3 

About one pound of staples is needed for a roll! 1k 19 | 12. 18, 24°30. 86, 42,48, 80,72 3h4 i 6 50 
of netting. The posts to hold it should not be more 14" | 19 | 12°2.4.30, 36, 42, 48°60,72in| 5% 9 90 
than 10 feet apart, and they should be set in the | ys | jg} 24) 30, 36.42,48 in... | 8% * 14 
ground at least2 ft. for a permanent fence. In|] « | 19) 24' 30,36, 42,48in......... og vs 12 60 
putting it on the posts, draw the top selvage |] + | 20 | 12; 18,24, 30, 36, 42, 48 in. | 6 ee 10 80 
tight, and fasten securely with the staples, and aft- % ** 119} 24° 30,36.42,48 in ........ 0x * 19 3h 


erward draw the bottom down and fasten that.) 3/ « | 9) | 6/12/18, 24,30,36,42,48in | 9 “ 16 
You can put a board a foot wide along the bottom, 
if you choose. This will prevent small chickens Put upin bales 150 ft. long. Discount on full bales 


from getting through, and makes the fence one | 3 in. mesh, 65%; all the rest, 70%. Cut bales, 50%. 
foot higher. If you want to make division fences, These discounts apply only to the list price in sec- 
so as to keep different breeds from the same yard, | ond last column and not to the net price in last col- 
itis better to have a board at the bottom at Jeast! umn. 


Send ali Orders to A. x. Root. Medina. Ohio. 
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BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS. 


Publishers of 
we wii. SUPPLIES 
BEE-KEEPER, » 


A 24-page monthly, 50 cents a year. 


FOR BKRGINNEKRS. 


Sample copy and Large Illustrated CATALOGUE and Price List--1892--Free. Address 


The W. T. FALCONER MANPF’G CO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


———e—ornr 


Wholesale price list to Dealers, on application. 
Please mention this paper. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, suns. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.40; BY EXPRESS OR FREICHT WITH OTHER COODS, $1.25. 


By its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, including reference numbers on any 
question in bee culture, any information can be instantly found. This book is the most com- 


plete treatise on bee-keeping yet published. A FRENCH EDITICN JUST ISSUED. 


27@ DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION. » 


More than Ever. Better than ever. Wholesale and Retail. 
HALF A MILLION LBS. SOLD IN THIRTEEN EEN YEARS. OVER $200,000 IN VALUE. 


It is kept for sale by Messrs. T.G. Newman & Son, Heights, O.; Jas. Reynolds, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Iil.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Hed- L. Hanssen, Davenport, Ia.; ©. Theilman, Theilman- 
don, Dowagiac, Mich.; 0. G. Collier, Fairbury, Neb.; ton, Minn.; G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, ‘Ind.; T. H. 
G.L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O.; E. Kretchmer, Strickler, Solomon City Kan.; > &. C. Eagiesfield, 
Red Oak, Ia.; P. L. Vialion, Bayou Goul: i, La.; Jos. | Berlin, Wis.; Walter 8. Jouder, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, Wau- Martin & Co., 1141 15th St., Denver, Col.; mF Lewis 
kesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis.; J. & Son, Hiaw: atha, Kan > F.C. Erkel, Le Sueur, Minn.; 
H. M. Cook, 78 Barclay St., N. Y.; Oliver Foster, Mt. Mrs. J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb.; Buckeye Bee 
Vernon, la.; C. Hertel, Freeburg, Iil.; E. T. Ab- | Supply Co., New Carlisle, O.; Levering Bros., Wiota, 
bott, St. Joseph, Mo.; E. Lovett. San Diego, Ia.; G. Dittmer, y Pore ag Wis.; John Rey, East 
Cal.;. E. kL. Goold & Co., Brantiord, Ont., Saginaw, Mich., D. 8. Jenkins, New Whatcom, 
Can.: Page & Keith. New London, Wis.;J.Stauffer& W ashington, J. W. Bittenbe nder, Knoxville, Ma- 
Son, Nappanee, Ind., Berlin Fruit- box Co., Berlin rion Co., lowa, Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

Itis the Best, and guaranteed every inch equal to sample. All dealers who have tried it have inereased 
their trade every year. 


SAMPLES, CATALOCUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 


re also make a specialty of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veils. We supply A. I. Root 
und others. 7000 YARDS JUST RECEIVED. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES FREE. 


Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, Tin Pails for Honey, Etc. Instructions to Beginners with 
Circular, Free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


Please mention this paper. 








